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THE WEEK. 


Tue counter Revolution has been busy this week 
in Russia. If the weapon of the Revolution is the 
strike, the weapon of the reaction is massacre. That 
weapon has been used without mercy. The victims have 
been in the main the unhappy Jews, of whom more 
than a thousand are reported to have fallen in Odessa. 
How much the officials have to do with this 
terrible outbreak it is difficult to say. Count 
Witte has issued a manifesto assigning direct 
responsibility to some of the subordinates and 
promising an inquiry. At Cronstadt there has been a 
mutiny of soldiers and sailors, and the margin that 
separates Russia from civil war must at this moment 
be a very slender one. General Trepoff has resigned, 
but as a set-off to this hopeful event must be recorded 
the resignation of all the non-official members of Count 
Witte’s Cabinet. His colleagues will now be exclusively 
officials, and it is impossible to expect from it 
guarantees of freedom or of order. The non-official 
members who have resigned belonged for the most 
part to the anti-democratic party in the zemstvos. 
Meanwhile it is difficult even now to be certain of the 
Tsar. Dr. Dillon says that the decree releasing Fin- 
land was never submitted to Count Witte, which, if 
true, is an ominous sign of the way in which the Tsar 
is treating the new Government. 





THE situation in the Near East is more hopeful 
than it has been for along time. Arrangements have 
been made for a naval demonstration in the Levant at 
the end of this week. Fifteen ships are to take part 
in it. Ifthe demonstration fails of its object, it is to 
be followed by other measures. Each Power will add 
two ships to its own quota, and there will 
probably be a peaceful blockade of the Dardanelles. 
As the present demonstration is provoked by the 
Sultan’s refusal to accept financial control the best 
thing that can happen is perhaps that the Sultan 
should refuse to be impressed by this demonstration 
and drive the Powers to further measures. For if they 
have been put to the trouble of a peaceful blockade they 
will perhaps not be content with imposing a financial 
control, but will want to carry their intervention rather 
further. It looks as if the European protectorate of 
Macedonia, which ought to have been established 
years ago, is at last within sight. The deliverance of 
the Balkans will probably come, like that of Crete, at 
an unexpected moment and in an unexpected way. 





Tue Municipal and State Governor elections in the 
United States have produced some startling and most 
cheering results. In Pennsylvania, which Mr. Roose- 
velt carried for the Republicans last year by a majority 
of 500,000, the Democrats are successful with a 
majority of 100,000. In Philadelphia a Republican 
majority of 150,000 is changed to a minority of 40,000. 
Ohio has turned Democrat with a majority of 40,000, 
after giving Mr. Roosevelt a majority of 25,000. These 
areall sweeping victories for the independent attacks on 
party management, but the greatest triumph occurs in 
New York, where Mr. Jerome has successfully defied 
both machines, and has been elected District Attorney 
with a majority of 12,000. This result is declared by 
the New York correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian to be without parallel and to be generally 
regarded as preliminary to the emancipation of 


what seemed a drilled city from the slavery of the 
Boss system. In the election for the mayoralty, 
Mr. Hearst, whose candidature has caused the 
greatest excitement, has been beaten by the Tammany 
nominee, Mr. M‘Clellan. Mr. M‘Clellan received 
228,715 votes; Mr. Hearst, the candidate of the 
Municipal Ownership League, 225,166; and Mr. 
Ivens, the Republican candidate, 137,049. Mr. 
Hearst has demanded a recount. 

M. Rovvier’s Cabinet is in a critical position. 
Discussions have occurred in the French Chamber on 
the right of civil servants to benefit by the law of 1884 
which authorises the formation of trade unions. On 
Wednesday M. Lasies submitted a motion in the 
Chamber to recognise that this right extends to civil 
servants. M. Rouvier resisted the motion, and de- 
clared that no Government could agree to it 
and that the motion implied the right to strike. 
The classes specially in view in the discussion were 
the village teacher and the postman. M. Rouvier 
accepted a resolution by which the Chamber agreed 
to discuss later the proposed alterations of the law, 
but he insisted on obtaining a vote approving his 
declarations. This he obtained bya majority of 70, 
but the majority was largely made up of the Centre 
and the Right. Further attacks were to be made from 
the Socialist quarter yesterday, and to add to M. 
Rouvier’s difficulty, three of his colleagues, the 
Ministers of War, of Commerce, and of Finance, are 
in sympathy with the Socialist parties. 





In view of the forthcoming session of the Reich- 
stag, the German Press is busily discussing the new 
demands for an enlarged naval programme which, it is 
understood, the Government intends to make, despite 
the reproof recently addressed by the Emperor 
to the industrious alarmists of the German Navy League. 
The Navy League has demanded that the programme 
of 1901 shall be revised with a view to completing it in 
the year 1912 instead of 1917 as originally stipulated, 
which, from the point of view of the Budget, 
would mean doubling the annual number of 
new constructions. It remains to be seen how 
far the League’s programme will be adopted, but the 
mere fact of the decision of the Government to make 
new demands is much resented by the Liberal organs 
as a breach of faith. There is justice in their conten- 
tion, inasmuch as the Reichstag only surrendered its 
annual control over the Naval Estimates in 1897 and 
1900 by accepting a series of Estimates for a term of 
years on the distinct understanding that in return 
the Government would make no fresh demands until 
the expiry of the term agreed upon. It appears, there- 
fore, as though the proposals for new taxation will 
encounter considerable opposition. 

Wirt the report of the Congo Commission before 
them the Powers have no excuse for delaying their 
attention to their common responsibility. The report 
is a grave indictment of the administration of a state 
for which Belgium is formally and not merely morally 
answerable to the world. It is long overdue, 
for it was in July, 1904, that the Commis- 
sion was appointed, on the suggestion of Lord 
Lansdowne. The fact that the Commission was framed 
on rather narrower principles than those recommended 
by Lord Lansdowne does not detract from the gravity 
of its criticisms. The Commission was composed of 
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Dr. Edmond Janssens, Advocate-General of the 
Brussels Appeal Court, Baron Nisco, President of the 
Appeal Court at Boma, and M. de Schumacher, 
a Swiss Jurist. The Commissioners went to the 
Congo in September of last year and re- 
turned last March. It was understood that the 
report would be issued within two months. A 
curious incident marked the appearance of the report. 
An organisation calling itself the West African Mis- 
sionary Association was obliging enough to send out 
summaries of the report to several newspapers. When 
the report itself appeared it turned out that the sum- 
mary did anything but justice to the gravity of its 
conclusions, and various efforts are being made to dis- 
cover the identity of this organisation. 

Tue Report itself draws a picture with many of 
the features of which students of the history of 
chartered government in South Africa are familiar. A 
capital source of misgovernment and misery is the land 
system. The State has assumed the ownership of all 
vacant land, vacant land being land that is not under 
cultivation. The result has been that the State 


or its concessionnaires owns almost all the pro- 
duce, and is able to prevent natives from 
travelling from one place to another, because 


travelling involves trespass. The Commissioners take 
the Rhodesian view, which is also, if we remember 
rightly, the view of Lord Milner and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, of forced labour as a right and proper form of 
taxation, but they agree that it is liable to gross 
abuses, and they find that abuses have been 
frequent and brutal. There has been a general 
tendency to leave it to the discretion of officials 
to regulate the labour and the form of pressure. 
There has been an attempt made during the last two or 
three years to check these individual irregularities, but 
it has not met with much success. Particularly scan- 
“‘dalous have been the tyranny of the black subordi- 
nates and the practice of seizing women hostages 
when payment was in arrears. The King of the 
Belgians has already appointed a commission of four- 
teen members, under the Presidency of the Presi- 
dent of the Court of Cassation, to consider the intro- 
duction of reforms, but the vigilance of Europe will 
be emphatically necessary. 

Lorp LANSDOWNE made an important speech on 
Monday at a banquet at a party club. Among the 
less important things that he said was that the reason 
the Government did not resign in July after their defeat 
was that he was engaged in the negotiations with 
Japan that ended in the new treaty. We do not doubt 
that Lord Lansdowne thinks this was the reason, but 
Lord Lansdowne is not Mr. Balfour. The important 
part of his speech was his discussion of the Anglo- 
French agreement and the alliance with Japan, two 
transactions which are not apparently quite so distinct 
in his own mind as they are in fact. He said the ob- 
jection to alliances was ‘‘old maidish” and that no 
nation which wanted to take its part in the 
affairs of the world could venture to stand alone. 
But there is a wide difference between isolation 
and such an entanglement as our alliance with 
Japan, and the French agreement is a _ happy 
instance of the wise mean. On the general sub- 
ject of the agreement and the alliance Lord Lansdowne 
made two important statements. The first was the 
assurance that friendship with one Power did not 
imply hostility to another. The second that ‘‘ we have 
not taken out a patent for these arrangements, and 
that no one will be better pleased than we shall 
be if they are imitated by other countries.” 
‘As for us, all we have to say is that if other 
nations desire to arrive at a similar understand- 
ing with us we are ready to do so, but, of course, 
upon the condition that nothing that is hereafter done 


shall in any way be of a kind to impair our friendship 
with the two Powers.” If the spirit of this invitation 
were applied to all Asiatic questions, all sting would 
be taken out of the Japanese Alliance and we should 
arrive at something like a European concert. 

THERE was nothing to make Mr. Balfour’s speech 
at the Guildhall ‘on Thursday specially memorable. 
He was pessimistic about the unemployed, and appealed 
to charity to find the funds for the working of the Act. 
He predicted an era of peace. Mr. Arnold-Forster 
made another of his breathless, self-satisfied, and 
bewildering speeches on his own achievements as 
War Minister. Nothing daunts him, not even 
the almost instantaneous exposure which followed on 
his latest effort in self-flattery. For this week Mr. 
Arnold-Forster has been obliged to admit, in spite of 
his sneers at the pessimists at Croydon a fortnight ago, 
that there will be a shortage in the Indian drafts in 
1906-7 and 1907-8 of 5,500. We have already described 
what havoc Mr. Brodrick’s brilliant experiments made 
of the recruiting and drafting arrangements. Even 
more serious than the actual mischief Mr. Arnold- 
Forster has done to the Army is his anxiety to show 
that his confidence in himself—a confidence which he 
shares with no competent authority—is just as obsti- 
nately indifferent to facts as was that of Mr. Brodrick. 

It is difficult to say which has made itself more 
ridiculous, the 7zmes or the Senate of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland. The incident which they have tried 
to convert into a grave act of deliberate sedition was 
one of a kind which is a familiar orcurrence in all uni- 
versity life. At a recent meeting for conferring 
degrees some undergraduates stormed the organ 
gallery and brought the proceedings to an end to the 
tune of ‘‘God save Ireland,” in place of the conven- 
tional ‘‘God save the King.’”’ The Zimes seized on 
this little piece of hilarious insubordination and made 
it a text for another sermon on the necessity of 
coercion. The Senate of the Royal University, intimi- 
dated by this indignation, called a meeting only to 
find that its disciplinary powers did not extend to 
the punishment of minor riots, and the unruly students 
whom the Senate summoned to its awful presence 
successfully defied its authority. The incident is in- 
structive not for any light it throws on the nature of 
undergraduates but for the light it throws on the 
desperate plight of the Coercionists. When the case 
for repression has to depend on trifles of this character, 
its difficulties can be appreciated. 

Mr. AsguiTH spoke on Tuesday, and once again 
subjected Mr. Chamberlain’s arguments and statements 
to a merciless scrutiny. Mr. Chamberlain said on 
Friday that his opponents had mistaken his real pro- 
position, which was not that we did not progress abso- 
lutely but that we did not progress relatively to other 
nations. Mr. Asquith showed that (1) the rate of pro- 
gress of other nations was necessarily determined by 
the condition from which they started; (2) we stood, 
as we did fifty years ago, at the head of all the export- 
ing nations, looking to the value of the exports and our 
population. He asked Mr. Chamberlain what he had 
to say now about the dying cotton industry, which 
showed an increase of 14 millions sterling in its exports 
for the last nine months as compared with the nine 
months of the previous year. Mr. Chamberlain was 
full of good intentions for the working man, but were 
his good intentions any better security than his logic, 
his arithmetic, or his history. 

Mr. Asguitn’s speech was very telling, but we 
doubt whether it is worth while for Liberal leaders to 
devote many of their speeches to Mr. Chamberlain, for 
the facts are making short work of his propaganda. 
As the Westminster Gazette points out in an acute 
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analysis, the Board of Trade returns not only show an 
increase of thirty-seven millions over the ten months 
of 1902 but turn the tables cruelly on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s own favourite comparison. Mr. Chamberlain 
used to say that if you compared the years 1872 and 
1902 our exports had increased by only g per cent., 
whereas our population had increased by 30 per cent. 
The Westminster Gasetie brings the figures up to date 
in a table that we reproduce : 


INCREASE OF BRITISH ExporTs, 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Increase of 


Million Percent. population, 
period. Per cent. 
1872-1992 sos _— 22 on 9 ose 30 
1875-1905... ove g2 ia 41 ons 30 


It is clear that whatever standards can be found that 
are favourable to Mr. Chamberlain’s argument, his 
own standards are fatal to them. 





Last week Lord Londonderry said that time 
had shown that Mr. Chamberlain’s forecast had not 
been borne out by the figures, and the result was that 
many persons who had been enamoured of the glamour 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy were now flocking under 
the banner of the only man qualified to speak 
for the Unionist Party. He went on to urge the 
necessity of caution, and to appeal to Tariff Reformers 
and Free Traders to put the fiscal question in the second 
place. Let them all take their stand on Unionist 
principles and put their individual principles second. 
The next day Mr. Austen Chamberlain spoke in his 
constituency, and referred in a_ pretty direct 
way to his colleague’s suggestions. ‘‘ He noticed 
that there was an inclination in certain quarters to 
place the fiscal question in the second place. That 
was not the view of the Government or of the Prime 
Minister. In their view it was the greatest of the issues 
they had to put before the people. Having set their 
hands to the plough they were not going to turn back, 
or to desert the task they had undertaken.” 

THESE speeches created a piquant situation for 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who was to speak on 
Friday. He used it in a characteristic manner. He 
recalled Mr. Balfour’s statement in the House of Com- 
mons, ‘‘ Fiscal reform stands intheforefront of our con- 
structive policy . ” and he went on to say, “If 
there be any member of the Cabinet who differs from 
that policy I cannoi understand how he can honourably 
retain his place in the Ministry. Under these circum- 
stances I confess that | read with some surprise and a 
little indignation the speech which was made only two 
days ago by Lord Londonderry at Sunderland. Lord 
Londonderry is not one of the oldest ; I would even 
say he is not one of the most important members of 
the Cabinet.” Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to accuse 
Lord Londonderry, who owed his position entirely 
to Mr. Balfour, of disloyalty to his chief. Nobody 
will accuse Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who owes his 
position entirely to his father, of disloyalty to him. 
Of the rest of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, which was 
largely amusing banter of his opponents, the most 
interesting part was his statement that he did not mean 
to force an election on the Government, though he 
thought every month’s delay was to their disadvantage. 
Mr. Balfour is to speak next week at the caucus meet- 
ing in Newcastle, when he will no doubt fling some 
new ambiguity to the contending commentators of his 
party, and Captain Wells has been thrown to the Tariff 
Reformers. 





Tue Gladstone statue was unveiled on Saturday by 
Mr. Morley in place of Lord Spencer. Lord Peel pre- 
sided and the Duke of Devonshire also spoke, so that the 
speakers may be said to have covered forty years of Mr. 
Gladstone’s career. It was unfortunate, as the Duke 
of Devonshire remarked, that the Government were 
not represented at a ceremony which was national and 


not partisan in its character. Lord Peel was a most 
appropriate chairman, both as the son of Sir Robert Peel 
and as the Speaker of the House of Commons during 
some of Mr. Gladstone’s heroic contests. The Duke of 
Devonshire spoke with a great deal of feeling, and said 
that he had been forced with sorrow to the conviction 
that the memory of Mr. Gladstone's life and work had 
become obscured and dimmed. He added that as time 
wenton he thought England would grow more and 
not less conscious of Mr. Gladstone’s great influence 
not only on the events of his time but on the permanent 
character of his people. We believe both these remarks 
to betrue. Mr. Gladstone’s place in English history is 
that of a great national figure, but his great achieve- 
ments were the triumphs of an imaginative and mag- 
nanimous Liberalism, the temper against which there 
was for a few years a violent and destroying reaction. 
The speech of the day was, of course, that made 
by Mr. Morley. There are many points of contrast 
between Mr. Morley and Lord Rosebery, but 
they have one common characteristic. Both of them 
excel in speeches of commemoration. Both of them 
seem far more at home in describing the great qualities 
ofthe dead than in treating the polemical issues of 
politics. Lord Rosebery’s orations on Burns and 
Cromwell, Mr. Morley’s on Gladstone and Cobden, are 
far better than their controversial speeches. Mr. 
Morley’s speech in the Strand on Saturday ranks 
with his speech at Manchester on the same subject, 
and it would be impossible to give it higher praise. 
He spoke of Mr. Gladstone’s versatility, his power in 
creating public opinion, his great moral position 
beyond his own country (no statesman in our 
glorious roll has touched the imagination of so wide a 
world). Perhaps one of his happiest passages was that 
in which he thanked the London County Council for its 
admirable choice of a site. 





THERE is now to be seen at Messrs. Agnew’s Exhibi- 
tion of Old Masters in Rond-street the picture by Velas- 
quez known as ‘‘ The Venus with the Mirror,” which 
is, perhaps, the finest of his works in existence outside 
Spain. The owner, Mr. Morritt, of Rokeby Park, 
wishes to sell it, and thus the nation has an oppor- 
tunity, which will certainly never occur again, of buying 
an absolutely first-rate and also a very unusual 
example of Velasquez. The picture appears to bea 
transitional work painted when Velasquez was passing 
from the manner of the Surrender of Breda, and of the 
Admiral in the National Gallery, to the manner 
of the Weavers and the Maids of Honour. In some 
respects it is the most remarkable nude in existence. 
It is full of the beauty and romance not 
of mythological association but of an _ individual 
woman. It is, in fact, a nude portrait though glorified 
by that sense of the dignity of human life which exalts 
so many of Velasquez’s portraits. The body is here 
painted with a mixture of realism and noble serious- 
ness that would have delighted Walt Witman. You 
feel that Velasquez must have looked upon it with a 
delight as disinterested as if he had been painting a 
flower and with no object except to express its beauty 
and character. It is rich in all kinds of beauty, and 
yet a perfect balance is struck between them. There is 
no over-definition and no swimming softness. The 
pose is natural but not awkward. The face, though 
but dimly reflected in the mirror, has as much beauty 
and character as the body. The ‘‘Cupid and the 
Curtain” are not equal to the rest. The curtain, indeed, 
is so heavily painted that it looks like the work 
of an assistant. Velasquez himself would surely 
have spun more silvery light about it in harmony 
with the silvery tones of the Venus. But even these 
defects are but slight drawbacks to the beauty of the 
whole. If the picture is not bought for the National 
Gallery we may despair of any great additions to it in 
the future. 
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COUNT WITTE’S POSITION. 


HE rapid concessions of the Russian Government, 
which gives Finland her release one day and con- 
siders universal suffrage another, have but one meaning. 
The bureaucrat who finds himself at the head of affairs, 
if that description can be given to the uneasy throne 
Count Witte holds in the general confusion, has been 
obliged to sacrifice everything to the hope of escape 
from immediate anarchy. He knows that if he is not 
to be the Necker of the Russian Revolution some 
kind of plausible government must be maintained. 
The Tsar's Government must be carried on. In the 
face of that direct necessity nothing else matters. 
Count Witte, it is understood, has been liberalised in 
the rough school of events, but even the liberalised 
Count Witte has been sincerely afraid of certain 
calamities. He believed that universal suffrage would 
mean the break up of the Russian Empire. He thought 
that a Russian democracy would mean a Russian Bedlam. 
These fears probably still haunthim. They are respect- 
able misgivings, not much different in character from 
the misgivings that make men Unionists in this country. 
Count Witte has no reason to anticipate the danger 
that France had to face in the day of her Revolution, 
and the danger that she averted bya supreme effort, 
which ended in a military dictatorship. Europe is not 
waiting to divide the spoils. But he is afraid of 
internal dissolution and this fear made him, the enemy 
of the bureaucrats, the friend of bureaucracy. This 
fear has yielded now to a more immediate terror, and 
concession has followed concession. Finland has been 
liberated, the conditions of the franchise for the Duma 
have been liberalised, a political amnesty has been 
granted, and Count Witte has published one of the 
most pathetic confessions that a Government ever 
made in the form of an announcement which declares 
that subordinate officials, out of sympathy with the 
enlightened ideas of the new régime, have been guilty of 
encouraging the ferocious reaction in the provinces, 
that it is impossible for a Government all at once to 
replace all its staff, but that a judicial inquiry will be 
held in all cases where an official is under suspicion. 
This sense of an immediate danger and the neces- 
sity of finding some practicable means of keeping 
government alive has directed Count Witte’s ar- 
rangements for his own Cabinet. According to the 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph he began by 
trying to form a Cabinet out of Liberals. But the 
attempt failed, for the leading Liberals all wanted a 
programme formulated and a Cabinet that was more 
in agreement and in earnest about it than our own 
Government is about anything. Count Witte refused 
to think this an urgent question, and held that a 
Cabinet must be formed which thought the preserva- 
tion or restoration of peace and order its first duty. 
On this point negotiations have broken down, and 
Count Witte has formed a Government of Defence. 
Unfortunately it has gradually degenerated into a 
Cabinet of officials. Still, if the Telegraph correspondent 
is correct, Count Witte is to give prompt proof that he 
means to vindicate order by punishing the guilty officials. 
According to this correspondent Count Witte has 
resolved to dismiss Neidgart, the Police Prefect of 
Odessa, persona gratiosum at Court, and Stepstoft, the 
Governor of Tver, and he has drawn up a long list 
of minor officials whose official life is to come to a 


sudden close. As a final proof, General Trepoff has 
resigned. 

It is difficult to believe that these measures will 
succeed. Count Witte may be perfectly sincere, 
and the Government may recover from its present 
powerlessness, but more will be necessary if order 
and government are to be restored. Some con- 
fidence on the part of the reformers is indispensable. 
A situation has arisen in which aot only Count Witte 
but the Liberals have to consider how they stand 
to their beliefs and principles. The Liberals have 
a very special responsibility arising out of their very 
successes. These men haye played what will count as 
a historical part in the development of Russia. To- 
day Russia is in outward anarchy, but yesterday 
Russian government was in ruins; a plausible and 
specious decay. The men who made the Russian zem- 
stvos gradually built up the forms and traditions of 
another and a successful Government, in the midst of 
that collapse of bureaucratic administration. They 
were made Liberals by what they saw and learnt in 
the daily routine of their public life. They gave 
the first stimulus to a movement which has 
now swept beyond them. The cause that they 
serve, in common with the more violent re- 
formers, has won rapid victories in succession, 
but it is in great danger, for the guilty and frightened 
officials who have fomented the hideous riots of the last 
weeks have known well enough where their strength 
lay. Disorder is for the moment the weapon of the 
threatened, not of the insurgent régimé. That cause 
has reached the point where its first necessity is peace 
and law. The elements for a counter revolution are 
not wanting. Outside spectators are often apt to think 
of movements in compact categories, and to ignore the 
large collections that belong to the people but not to 
the popular cause. The longer the riots last, the more 
revolting the massacres of the Jews, the more general 
the impression of violence and lawlessness, the more 
formidable will become the obstacles and dangers to 
popular reform. In these circumstances the Russian 
Liberals have to show that the genius and wisdom 
which enabled them to develop, out of the decay and 
failure of Russian administration, the resources and 
faculties of wise and orderly government, have not 
deserted them in this crisis. They have to fortify the 
cause of order without bolstering up the falling system 
of bureaucratic government. They have to make 
the concessions which fear has wrung from the 
Government irrevocable and to make of them the 
means of guaranteeing to Russia a Liberal consti- 
tution. Liberal opinion seems to be concentrating on 
a definite policy and on the demand for some kind 
of constituent assembly to be summoned at once. 
This might be made to serve the purposes of both 
parties. The strikes will not abate until the reform 
parties are convinced that the Government is sincere ; 
the riots will last until the reactionaries are convinced 
that the Government is strong. 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


N his speech to the deputation on Monday Mr. 
Balfour made one remark of which he scarcely 
seemed to have appreciated the precise significance. 
He was replying to the suggestion that an Autumn 
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Session should be held in order to legislate on the 
unemployed, and he said that if Parliament came 
together it would be found that the questions that 
interested its members were very remote from the 
questions that interested the deputation. If Mr. 
Balfour is right who is to blame? The House of 
Commons which, he thinks, has no interest in 
social questions, is the House of Commons he 
leads, and in which he enjoys almost an exclusive 
initiative in legislating. No single man can do so much 
to interest the House of Commons in the things that 
interest him. He has had an obedient majority, docile 
and unimportant colleagues, absolute control over the 
time and arrangements of Parliament, and he has used 
his rare opportunities not to promote social legislation 
but to practise a series of party manceuvres. And at 
the end of it he shrugs his shoulders to this deputation, 
and says, ‘*‘ Ah, gentlemen, it would be of no use if I 
did call Parliament together to consider what can be 
done for this hideous evil, because I have reduced 
Parliament to such a condition that this evil has no 
concern or interest for it. All it cares about is whether 
I can snatch another week or another month of office.” 

The particular suggestion which Mr. Balfour met 
by this characteristic cynicism is much more than a 
mere emergency suggestion. It offers two very im- 
portant advantages. We are convinced that Parlia- 
ment will not do its work adequately until it meets, as 
Mr. Asquith urged the other day, every autumn. It is 
absurd that the social habits of the smallest and most 
fortunate class in the community should govern and 
regulate the energies of the body which ought to be 
primarily concerned with the fortunes of the less for- 
tunate majority. There is a great deal of 
good sense in what one of the _ speakers 
said on Monday. It is easy enough to get 
an Autumn Session for a foreign war. Why should 
members of Parliament refuse to submit to similar 
sacrifices for the sake of success in warfare with more 
formidable enemies at home? The case of this very 
Act—the Unemployed Act—is a case in point. Mr. 
Baltour admits that the Act is, in his opinion, worse 
than the bill was. But why was the promise of the 
bill impoverished ? Because at the end of a Session 
in which weeks had been wasted over an electioneering 
measure which the working classes did not want, and 
days over a redistribution scheme which nobody 
wanted, the Labour leaders were told that if the 
bill was reduced enough, the Government would 
allow a few hours for it to be shuffled through 
Parliament. But if the Government had not thought 
it necessary, after wasting the summer months, to go 
into winter quarters in the early autumn, it would have 
been easy to secure for the bill the deliberate and 
serious attention it needed. 

There is a second reason why the demand for an 
Autumn Session is very pertinent. At present Parlia- 
ment legislates for the unemployed at the wrong time. 
The unemployed agitation runs a regular course like a 
fever. For a few months in the winter some people 
think about it and everyone talks about it; for the 
rest of the year some people go on thinking about it 
but everybody ceases talking about it. The result is 
that each crisis, though its date and sometimes its 
severity are well known long beforehand, takes the 
world by surprise. Then follow all manner of mis- 
chievous and sensational forms of relief, which bewilder 


or ruin the efforts of a well-directed public spirit. 
Meanwhile all the treatment of which the immediate evil 
is capable is confined to a direct attempt to deal with 
a particular symptom. The administrator recognises that 
he is only touching a small part of the problem, that 
he is acting in haste and in an emergency, that he can 
only hope to make the hardships of the moment less 
acute, and that this is not the moment for a large 
constructive effort to subdue the permanent difficulties 
that underlie and explain these crises. But the 
moment for that effort never comes, and when these 
fugitive experiments are over, public interest has 
abated. 

It was the oneconspicuous meritof the Unemployed 
Act that it contained in some measure a recognition 
that this hand-to-mouth treatment was wrong. It did 
acknowledge for the first time that the State ought to 
deal with the question of the unemployed by some other 
means than the Poor Law, and, in laying down the 
principle that public funds may be applied to the pro- 
vision of work on farm colonies and in providing for 
the organisation of machinery or distress committees, 
it did present for the first time an ordered and con- 
sistent attempt to deal with this difficulty, not among 
the shifts of the Poor Law, but as part of the regular 
work of local government. Unfortunately, the refusal 
to allow the local authorities to pay wages out of 
the rates seems likely to paralyse the efforts of the 
local authorities. This, at least, is the opinion of Mr. 
Crooks, Mr. Lansbury, and others, and it seems to be 
the experience of the Manchester Committee, which has 
been considering the question of buying an estate in 
Northamptonshire. Mr. Balfour told the deputation 
that he was sure private charity would not be found 
wanting. But it is essential to any well- 
planned scheme for providing farm colonies that the 
local authority can rely on having the necessary funds. 
If a colony is to be founded in October and the com. 
mittee has to wait till Christmas to see whether the 
West End will find the money or not, we are driven 
back again to-the old emergency methods, with 
their uncertainties and rough and ready experiments. 
This is pointed out by Mr. Sydney Buxton in his excel- 
lent memorandum published in Tuesday’s Zimes. But 
if Mr. Balfour’s knowledge of the subject is typical of 
the House of Commons, it is no wonder that the House 
of Commons is more interested in other things. He 
convicted the deputation of a fundamental fallacy in 
believing that there was land hungering for the un- 
employed as well as unemployed hungering for the land. 
Nobody says that there is unlimited land in the country 
waiting for the labour of people in the towns, but 
every single reformer admits that there is public 
work which it is. profitable for the nation 
to undertake and not profitable for private 
persons, and that this public work includes 
work that can be done at all seasons, and can be done 
by persons without special training. Mr. Crooks sug- 
gested in an article in the Chronicle of Wednesday : (1) 
The reclaiming of the Wash, (2) protecting the fore- 
shores of the Thames and building sea walls, (3) making 
new roads and developing canals. Some towns, again, 
have set the unemployed to work on afforesting their 
catchment areas, and, as Mr. Alden pointed out in his 
excellent book on Zhe Unemployed: A National 
Question, the Liverpool experiment has_ been 
a grand success. Against all these suggestions 
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and experiments Mr. Balfour quotes the law the population owns far more than one half of the 
of diminishing returns in such a way as to entire accumulated wealth, public and private, of the 


condemn intensive culture and small holdings; and 
in such a way as to show that he has never studied the 
lessons of continental experience. But the capital 
weakness of his whole position is his reluctance to 
take in hand that social legislation on which all treat- 
ment of the unemployed question depends for its suc- 
cess. For the Unemployed Act is an advance not for 
what it does but for what it enables to be done. 





POVERTY, COMFORT, AND WEALTH. 


URING the last few weeks two books have ap. 

peared which throw much light upon the internal 
economy of the United Kingdom. Lord Goschen has 
republished a number of addresses and essays de- 
livered or written at various times during the last 
forty years ;* and with a care and diligence that can- 
not be too highly praised he has endeavoured to bring 
his statistics up to date and to compare the 
tendencies of the last ten years with those 
which he discovered in earlier decades. In another 
highly interesting book Mr. Chiozza Money, a 
statistician who made some effective appearances 
in the early stages of the Free Trade controversy, 
has handled in a different spirit (but we think with the 
same integrity that characterises Lord Goschen’s 
work) many of the same phenomena.t We do not 
propose to follow them into the different branches of 
their inquiries. Many of Lord Goschen’s essays are 
concerned with the delicate mechanism of banking and 
the fluctuations of trade ; many of Mr. Money’s chap- 
ters are concerned with national education, the poor 
laws, ‘‘the empty countryside,” and with what he 
regards as the absurd organisation of our trade and 
our industries. Lord Goschen is a comfortable optimist 
and Conservative. He has forgotten all his early enthu- 
siasms except Free Trade. He does not remind us of the 
time when he was a member of Mr. Gladstone’s great 
retrenchment and reform administration, or of the pro- 
posals he then made for making owners of land con- 
tribute to the rates. Mr. Chiozza Money, on the 
contrary, is a pessimist and a reformer, perhaps a 
revolutionary to judge from some of his criticisms of 
the State and of society. 

But both of them treat at length of the subject 
which forms the title of this article—the distribution of 
wealth and poverty within the United Kingdom. Only, 
as their purposes are different, the Conservative artist 
draws a picture of rising comfort and contentment, 
while the revolutionary paints on his black canvas a 
hideous contrast between a small group of millionaires 
and a vast army of paupers. 

Let us look at both pictures in the light of the 
official figures from which both are drawn. A’ com- 
parison will be useful ; for one will be found to correct 
the other. 

First, what is Mr. Money’s charge against our 
social system? He tells us that five million persons 
(less than an eighth of the population) own nearly all 
the national capital and that ‘‘ one-seventieth part of 


*EssayS AND ADDRESSES ON ECONOMIC QUESTIONS, with 
Introductory Notes. By Viscount Goschen. London: Edward 
Arnold. 15s. net. 

t RICHES AND POVERTY. 
Methuen and Co. 1905. 





By L. G.Chiozza Money. London : 
5s. net. 


United Kingdom.” This is bad, though perhaps not 
so bad as the case of the other great nations of 
Europe. But in one respect we are undoubtedly worse 
off than any other civilised and progressive country. 
More than one half of the whole area of the land 
of the United Kingdom (forty million acres) is said to 
be owned by 2,500 persons. Four hundred peers and 
peeresses possessed in 1883 5,729,000 acres between 
them out of the 34} million acres in England and 
Wales, and 1,288 great land owners accounted for 
8,497,000 acres. Still, it is satisfactory to note that 
Owing to various causes, legislative and social, the 
number of small proprietors ‘‘has rapidly increased 
since 1873.’’ Mr. Money thinks there are probably 
now between 1,000,000 and 1,250,000 “ holders” (by 
which we presume that he means ‘‘ owners”) of land 
in England and Wales.* The ground rents paid to 
land owners in town and country in the whole United 
Kingdom are valued at 100 millions annually—a very 
heavy tribute certainly for labour to pay to ‘‘the lilies 
of the field.” 

Now let us turn to the actual distribution of 
wealth as indicated by the income-tax, the house duty 
returns, and other official papers. 

Mr. Chiozza Money, after a careful investigation, 
estimates that there are about three-quarters of a 
million income-tax payers with incomes of between 
£160 and £700 and a quarter of a million with in- 
comes of more than seven hundred. Each of these may 
be taken on an average to represent five persons. So 
that there are in the United Kingdom five million per- 
sons in families living on £160 a year and upwards 
By another calculation, which is perhaps too high, Mr. 
Money gets a total national income of about 1,700 


millions, of which 830 millions come within the 
scope of the income - tax. It follows that 
the line of the income-tax nearly bisects the 


income of the nation, while it divides the population 
into very unequal parts, 830 millions sterling are ab- 
sorbed by 5 millions of people, and 880 millions only 
are left for the remaining 38 millions to live upon. 
Now look with Lord Goschen at the dynamics of the 
question. First of all during the last thirty years 
the growth in the number of moderate incomes has 
been far more rapid than the growth of population, 
and so has the growth inthe number of moderate- 
sized houses. Thus from 1875 to 1886 the number of 
houses of an annual value of from £20 to £50 rose 
40 per cent., those from £10 to £20 increased 50 per 
cent., those of under £10 increased only 5 per cent. 
Again, between 1890 and 1903 the number of dwelling 
houses with an annual value of from £20 to £40 
increased about 55 per cent. Similar conclusions 
are to be drawn from statistics of insurance policies and 
from the death duties. Evenin the last nine years, 
which have seen an unprecedented waste of public 
money and an almost unprecedented fall of public credit, 
the number of estates valued at from £500 to £1,000 
that paid death duties has risen 24 per cent. The most 
unfortunate feature of the returns noticed by Lord 
Goschen is that whereas up to 1894 the most marked 
increase under the income-tax returns was in the small 


* The improvement in Ireland is, of course, a, 
much better. In Scotland, on the other hand, owing to the 
extension of deer forests, there must have been retrogression. 
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looked into the subject carefully without allowing pre- 
judice of race or creed to stay them in their task. 

Hoarse voices bawling vegetables or fish with the 
last syllables so prolonged that the words melted into one 
another, and formed a cry as of a bird, broke the still air, 
and flies upon the sugar-basins hummed their peeans to 
the keat. Men shifted in their chairs, leaving damp 
patches when they moved, and drops of perspiration hung 
on their foreheads, whilst they sat waiting for the breeze 
which springs at evening from the overheated sea. 

“Ak, sacrées femmes,” the Frenchman murmured, 
balancing his cane rocking-chair and knocking off the 
ash from a husk cigarette, “torment of all our lives, our 
only real pleasure, and yet cats all of them, yes, cats, 
who in the very moment of possession will strike their 
claws into the flesh of him who holds them in his arms, if 
but a thought occurs to them that they have thrown away 
a chance. No heart, no keads, digestions like an ostrich, 
cold calculating. void of imagination, dead to the arts 
and yet delightful, businesslike, sensual as monkeys, pious, 
by—par bétise, eh ?—and, tell me now who here can sav a 
word in their defence?” ; 

Just as he spoke a newspaper on a cane table stirred, 
and everyone, looking out seaward, exclaimed at once, 
“The breeze!” and on the water of the bay a kind of 
shiver ran, a greenish tint shone on the waves, and on the 
distant hills the pink light deepened to reddy-brown, the 
palm trees in the square seemed to erect their leaves, and 
in the smoking-room men gathered at the window wiping 
their foreheads, drinking in the wind. 

The weary look which summer in the tropics brings 
to Europeans cleared away, and left their faces jovial 
or commonplace, honest, or mean or calculating, and 
burned by sun and alcohol to a red-brown, but natural, 
without the corpse-like pallor, which the long-heated hours 
had set upon their skins. 

Ice chinked in glasses, and in the leaves of the 
hibiscus hedge about the club the fireflies darted, and 
the green frogs croaked musically, whilst all mankind 
refreshed, laid in a stock of energy for next day’s conflict 
with their enemy, the sun. 

The Consul, having said his say, called for an advo- 
catus feminae, amongst the smiles of his compeers. 

One who had sat and smoked, taking no part in the 
debate, knocked the ashes of his pipe upon the table, 
and, looking round, remarked: “I knew a wire-walker 
whose history, I think, might interest some of you, and 
perhaps go some little way towards altering some of your 
opinions as to the enemy.” 

Voices broke in on him, saying the tale was of no 
value if he had been the lover of the girl, for, as a fat 
man sagely said, speaking in broken English: “In that 
case you would have either hate her all your life, or 
else, so that you had no quarrel with her, which is 
impossible, or nearly so, be influence on her behalf.” 

The smoker, with a smile, rejoined: “Nothing of 
that sort. My interest was half-platonic and half-literary, 
with just a dash of Socialistic bias and contempt of the 
society in which she, I, and all of us exist.” 

Eyebrows were raised, and some- formed an unspoken 
“crank” upon their lips, as he took up his tale. 

“T met her at a charitable lady’s house, who, though 
a poetess herself, or perhaps on that account, had in- 
terested herself in Victorina’s fate. I forgot to tell 
Victorina was her name. She looked to me exactly 
a sailor dressed as a woman—short, fair, and broad, 
breasted as a man, her flaxen hair cut like a boy’s, 
her hands thick, square, and muscular, duck-footed 
a ballet-dancer, and dressed in reach-me-downs.” 

“Yes,” said the fat man, “hardness of feature is a 
great help to virtue. Go on, old man, no one had thought 
of scarecrows, and it appears to me, the lady’s clothes put 
her clean out of court at the first pop, as you may say, 
speaking profanely in the Yankee style.” 

He leered and nursed his stomach after the fashion 
of the obese, blew out his breath in a half-whistle, wiped 
his perspiring head, and settled in his chair, 


you 
like 
flat- 
and 
like 


“That’s where youre wrong; you bet your bottom 
dollar,” answered the story-teller, “for there was some- 
thing in the sturdy little girl not unattractive, a sort of 
look of one well crucified by life, which—well, I don't 
know how, seemed to convey—that is—I liked her—that’s 
the short of it. Wire-walking at the time was not so 
common as it has since become, and nets, although, of 
course, one knows that they are for the public, not for 
the acrobat, were quite unknown, so that the danger, 
though not much greater, seemed so, and if the walker 
fell he had the chance of hitting someone who sat 
smoking in the stalls. ‘This made the thing alarming, 
that is, of course, to the general public, who now insist on 
nets, saving thereby their conscience and their bones. 

“She used to walk across a music-hall on a wire 
stretched from the flies to the top gallery, a man she 
called ‘my poppa’ hauling her up with a rope round her 
leg and letting her down again with a half coil right 
round the body, which by long use had left a mark, just 
like a serpent, in the flesh. (No, I did not examine it 
myself, and if you interrupt I shall dry up.) The per- 
formance was a good one of its kind, dangerous, of 
course, for people go to music-halls just as they go to 
bull fights, or as they would go to see gladiators if they 
could get a licence from the County Council, hoping 
that someone may be killed. 

“Strangely enough, once on the wire she became 
graceful, and the square figure in pink tights—she used 
to think that black were far more decent, and lament 
that taste forced her to pink—swayed easily and lightly 
in the air. As I looked at her on the wire I always used 
to be reminded of a flying fish, which as it darts upon 
the waves is magical, but if it lands on board’ is but a 
clammy, leaden-coloured fish, gasping its life out on the 
deck.” 

In the black darkness of the tropic night, lighted 
but by the fireflies and the stars, for in the clubroom 
lights had been put out not to attract the insects, a voice 
remarked, “ Even a sparrow shall not fall, etc., but that 
says nothing about fish.” 

“Who flo’ dat brick?” the narrator of the tale ex- 
claimed, “as said the negro, rubbing his head, when 
someone hit him with a stone. But life even to 
wirewalkers is not all walking in the air in pink silk 
tights, stared at by venerable lechers, examined curiously 
by ladies through their opera-glasses, and when the 
walk is over and the neck yet unbroken, cheered by the 
crowd who, disappointed of the half-expected accident, 
applaud vociferously partly from custom and partly for 
the joy of noise innate in all mankind. 

“She did not know exactly who she was, where she 
was born, or anything about her birth. One day in 
Austria somewhere she remembered that a woman whom 
she thought her mother had taken her to see a man 
who travelled with a tent. They had talked long over 
some beer, and then the woman went away, leaving her 
with a man whom after that she called her ‘ Poppa,’ and 
who had trained her to the wire. With him there was a 
woman, an Italian, who was cruel to her, beating her 
when she fell and starving her. This she did not resent, 
although another child who lived with them was better 
treated, for she said ‘ “Poppa” was making me a star.’” 

“ Time passed and she travelled about the world with 
‘Poppa’ and the tent, performing now and then till she 
grew strong and skilful on the wire. ‘Poppa,’ it seems, 
was not attracted to her as a woman, and kept her safe 
from men, because he wished her to live cleanly, to be- 
come a star, for stars must suffer if they wish to shine, 
even in circuses. 

“ After having travelled half the world and been in 
every town cf Europe and America, but seeing nothing of 
them but their music-halls and the lodgings where she 
elept, it seems she tired of ‘Poppa’ and of the cruelty 
of the Italian woman, who was his mistress or his wife.” 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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ROYAL CHILDREN IN THE SQUARE. 
(October 21, 1905.) 


OON after ten began a melancholy drizzle, but we 
S stuck to the top of the omnibus. The gloomy walls 
on either side Victoria-street confined a dirty fog. We 
were all disposed to be a little cross; and when the con- 
ductor, who fidgetted a good deal and must keep looking 
to it that the waterproof-covers were spread over the 
vacant seats, tried to observe that the rain would re- 
fresh the floral decorations, we only smiled feebly, and 
it was evident that he found the joke ungrateful to him- 
self. We were in that irritable condition when if anyone 
vexes you over the most trivial matter you are liable 
to burst out crying. Somebody did cry when we passed 
a stream of sailor lads with their burden of flowers ; they 
were such tiny boys, especially he who performed upon 
the cymbals ; and the music was so preposterously cheer- 
ful and the boys so sad upon this sad occasion. But 
there was enthusiasm in the air, and as the column 
emerged out of the the fog we took heart a little. 
The tact is, I suppose, it will always be a sore 
oint with some of us that we were born too 
ate, knowing that Nelson is now dead and _ that 
Trafalgar cannot come again. Was not this the reason 
why men were so subdued ; why it was such a disconso- 
late crowd that circled round and round the column’s 
base (“You've been round six times,” grumbled a man 
to his friend, and he well might wonder for his friend 
looked miserable enough); why it was that people did 
not push, and fathers were particularly kind to their 
small boys in sailor suits, and the small boys guessed 
there had been some catastrophe? They had the good 
taste not to ask. There was not much to be said, and 
we all avoided saying it. Two ladies stood a long time 
silent, before one of them remarked that “it looked 
nice,” which was obviously not what either of them 
thought; only if two friends go together to see a sight, 
somebody must say something. 

Presently the sun came out,a red rent in the sky, 
and after that a ball of fire sailing across the south. 
From the steps of the National Gallery Nelson grew huge 
and black; and it was just when he looked so huge and 
black and at his very best, that a carriage full of shy 
and eager children drew up for a single moment on the 
embankment underneath the gallery. Nobody paid any 
heed, and they drove on. I suppose where the crowd 
was thickest on the south side of the square, someone 
must have made a discovery, for all at once the news 
spread like magic that the little “Wales” had come, five 
of them, boys and girl. But they had already completed 
the circuit, and were bowling away down Pall Mall. 
There must have been strict orders—“ The children are 
not to linger.” It was too late. Why, they were gone 
before we knew. 

Not too late, however, for a handful of the very most 
disreputable of their subjects. A dozen or so dirty little 
boys had been playing “ships” in the water all the morn- 
ing long whilst Nelson’s back was turned. They had 
broken bits of wood and were flinging them right out 
to sea, waiting, and then scrambling for them at the 
water’s edge, scrambling and screaming to their hearts’ 
content. A_ kill-joy public were far too much pre- 
occupied to interfere; nor was it at all Eon that 
Gordon would look round, and if he did, might it 
not wake that solemn man out of his _ endless 
reverie and tease him to a smile. They were sail- 
ing their ships when they got the news, signalled 

rhaps by other ships at sea; and not being 
hesupeeed by their clothes nor hindered by feelings 
of propriety, these children dashed after the carriage 
cheering the other children. The Princes touched their 
trim Glengarry caps as often as they could within so 
short a space of time, and the little girl kept bobbing up 
and down, but the ruthless coachman carried them away. 
It was quite a small success on both sides, and managed 
entirely by the children themselves in their own charm- 
ing and haphazard fashion. There were only two police- 
constables, and they discreetly took no part in the affair, 
though they were quite ready subsequently to tell strangers 
about town of the honour done to the occasion by the 
Royal children. Meanwhile the other children had quite 
forgotten a matter of such momentary interest in the 
round of all their busy lives. They had gone back to the 
fountain and the fun. 


“THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE”: THE COURT 
THEATRE. 
M R. GRANVILLE BARKER'S play, The Voysey 


Inheritance, is interesting in a number of ways 

and for a variety of reasons. Its merits are pecu- 
liar, and even its defects are interesting. It tells vividiy 
an original story—the story of a complicated case of con- 
science. 

The Voysey inheritance is a moral dilemma, handed 
on from father to son. Briefly, this is the situation: 
Edward Voysey, one of a large family of brothers and 
sisters, has been taken into partnership by his father, a 
rich, respected solicitor, the head of an hereditary busi- 
ness; and partnershin means initiation into the secret of 
the firm, which is that Mr. Voysey has, for the past fifteen 
years at least, been making profits by speculating with the 
money clients have left in his charge. He has always 
managed to pay the interest on the sums entrusted to him, 
so suspicion has never come near him; but in his specula- 
tions he has lost a good deal of the capital, and his finan- 
cial ingenuity is now devoted not to enriching himself, but 
to secretly refunding his victims by pursuing the same 
illegal methods. Edward, who is a sensitive, conscientious 
youth, is overcome with shame and fear when he 
learns the state of things, and declares he will have no 
part in such a business. His father talks to him during 
the whole of the first act. He persuades him to reconsider 
his decision by telling him that this was an inheritance 
which he in his turn had derived from his father, that 
after conquering squeamishness he became proud of taking 
risks, and of saving the family honour. He speaks of his em- 
bezzling shifts as “my cross, if I may say so without irre- 
verence,” as a task which has made a man, and happy 
man, of him. He appeals to his son not to desert him just 
as his task is nearing completion, and to carry it on, if 
necessary, after his death. The son, appealed to through 
his affection, and moved by a challenge to his courage 
and by the hope of repairing the injuries already done— 
says he will decide later. 

The interest of the first act, then, is entirely psycho- 
logical; nothing happens, nothing is decided; at the close 
you are in the same suspense with regard to the result of 
the argument as you were after old Voysey had in a few sen- 
tences first stated his case. This may be very like life and 
thanks to the author’s talent for drawing character you 
have not been bored, but it is a fault in a long 
play that it takes two acts (for it is not ti]l the end of the 
second that Edward promises his father to stand in with 
him) to make the story move one step. 

Mr. Barker has drawn a convincing, interesting charac- 
ter in old Voysey, who, after keeping his courage to the 
sticking point for years, gets at last a perpetual exhilara- 
tion from feeling under his feet the thinness of the crust on 
which his prosperous home and all he loves is founded. A 
consciousness of danger, through strength of will alternately 
faced and forgotten, has made him proud of himself and 
therefore able to bluff the world convincingly, and lent an 
intensity to his whole life and even to his family affections. 
He is an admirable study ; but the author's interest in him 
is more psychological than dramatic. He cannot resist re- 
touching the portrait even after the old man is dead, and 
further facts about him cannot influence the action. 

Act II. is spent in showing what kind of a life the 
Voyseys lead at home. It is like a good chapter from a 
novel read at a moment of happy hallucination. The men 
are sitting round the decanters and dessert. Major Booth 
Voysey is straddling in front of the fire and laying down 
the law in a loud, hectoring voice; his father bends over 
his plate, cracking nuts and occasionally directing an acid 
remark at him. Old Mr. Booth and the vicar are at the 
table, unconscious victims of their host’s financial talents ; 
an engaged daughter skips in and, glorying archly in the 
emancipation of her position, carries off her rather 
shame-faced betrothed to the solitude of the billiard- 
room; Honor, “her mother’s right hand,” a nervous, 
slavishly unselfish, quite helpless old maid, bustles in and 
out in a distressed way on her brother’s errands. We are 
introduced to Alice Maitland, to whom Edward has pro- 
posed many times in vain, a young woman in whose mouth 
are put the most emphatic words upon his moral predica- 
ment. Of all these  well-imagined figures she _ is 
the least convincing. Our grandfathers, the early 
Victorians, always made the mistake of endowing a 
woman who was to be the object of our admira- 
tion with a moral scrupulousness greater than a man’s. 
Her devotion was more single hearted, more consistent ; 
she was helpless and timid and leant upon her lover, but 
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populated districts—are encouraged to stay on at school 
and take supplementary courses, so in England an arrange- 
ment would be most advantageous by which boys could be 
drafted into the secondary school, the counting-house, or 
the factory direct from the elementary school. This plan 
would be very welcome to elementary head masters, to 
econdary schoolmasters—who at present have to take in 
hand for primary schools boys who are not fit to make the 
change—to ratepayers, and to all those who do not wish 
to see created a class distinction in the grade of education 
immediately above elementary ; for that such a class dis- 
tinction would be crested seems self-evident to many. It Is 
an open secret that there are elementary schools already 
working on this plan, keeping select pupils on and slightly 
strengthening the top of the teaching staff, but outside the 
regulations and without pecuniary aid from the Board. It 
remains for the Board to adapt its arrangements to these 
demands, and legalise in agricultural districts something 
parallel to the higher elementary schools which might pos- 
sibly be needed in populous manufacturing centres. That 
something should be supplementary classes in the elemen- 
tary school.—Yours, etc., 
S. E. WINBOLT. 
Christ's Hospital, West Horsham, Sussex. 


THE LIBERAL IRISH POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—Since my last letter to you, published in your 
issue of September 23, there have been some important 
developments with regard to Irish affairs. It is possible 
now pretty clearly to forecast what will be the Irish policy 
of a future Liberal Government. Allow me to summarise 
this from the speeches of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 
John Morley, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. 
Asquith, which combination of names practically gives the 
backbone of any future Government. I will not give 
specific quotations, but I shall be able to support every 
statement by chapter and verse. First, the Land Act must 
be amended so as to give fuller effect to the Land Confer- 
ence Report, both as regards the evicted tenants question 
and the solution of the Western problem. This should not 
be a difficult matter, as it is one upon which there is abso- 
lute unanimity in Ireland, and Mr. Redmond has recently 
declared that the Land Conference policy was still the offi- 
cial and authoritative policy of the Parliamentary Party. 
A sympathetic recognition of the leaders of the different 
interests, who effected the settlement of this question, would 
ensure the removal of all difficulties and the smooth work- 
ing of the Act. The policy of the present Government has 
been to ignore these forces absolutely, hence the acrimo- 
nious attacks that have been made upon the administration 
of the Act and its consequent partial failure. 

The next point upon which there is agreement is Mr. 
Redmond’s amendment, which received the entire support 
of the Liberal Party and of Mr. T. W. Russell. A “damn- 
ing indictment” for which remedies must be speedily found. 
Sir Antony MacDonnell must be given the chance which 
was refused to him and Mr. Wyndham, and no man is 
better qualified for the task of drastically reforming Dublin 
Castle. 

The next thing we gather from the speeches is the 
right in principle of the Irish people to the management of 
their own domestic affairs. This policy being fairly inau- 
gurated and a genuine effort once again made to govern 
Ireland in accordance with Irish ideas, it will soon be found 
that no insuperable difficulty exists in giving effect to legi- 
timate national aspirations through the “creation by Parlia- 
ment of a local legislature under the paramount authority 
of the Imperial Parliament having an executive respon- 
sible thereto.” Let all reforms lead up to this, and long 
before the life of the next Parliament has run its course 
Mr. Redmond’s anticipations will have been realised and 
“a responsible statesman will have come forward with a 
reasonable scheme of Irish self-government, which will 
receive the overwhelming support of all thoughtful men in 
England and Scotland.” If this be the mandate which 
the Liberal Party intend to seek from the country, let it 
be frankly stated so that the House of Lords may fully 
realise that it is the will of the people, and, as we all know, 
there is no measure that will more readily receive the 
assent that will make it law. We believe that there is 
truth in Lord Dudley's statement: “There is a widespread 
feeling among English people of sympathy with Ireland. 
The desire to let bygones be bygones and to forget the 
sorrows of the past is a genuine one. The King has come 
as a messenger of peace, are we not justified therefore, in 
believing that the old days of misunderstanding and bitter- 
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ness are gone for ever, and that above and apart from the 





tangle of political controversy there will be welded a golden ’ 
link of mutual respect by which common action for th 
common good will be insured.” Let Englishmen maintain 
this attitude, and, notwithstanding mistakes that have been 
made on both sides, it will be found that the great mass of 
the Irish people, the democracy of the North and of 1 
South, are prepared to meet them in the same genero 
spirit.—-Yours, ete. 
LINDSEY TALBOT-CROSBIE. ; 
Ardfert Abbey, October 25, 1905 
P.S.—If there are Parliamentary candidates, and 1 ; 
afraid they will not be few, who are unable to grasp thi 
intricacies of Irish affairs, we shall be glad to go over and 
enlighten them and show to their constituents that our } 
proposals will have no such effect, or even tendency, as to , 
establish a clerical tyranny or to disrupt the British if 
Empire. , 
re 
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A DREAM OF JUDGMENT DAY. ( | 
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ORD, Time had flowered to its perfect morn, 
There was no hint of dread in all the dawn. 
The gracious summer brooded on the seas— f 
The gracious summer brooded and sang low 
Along a thousand shores and lily-isles ; 
And spirits spoke to spirits in the dew 
Upon the mountain-tops of the lulled world. 
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The sweet old earth, unbonded, seemed to feel 
The final peace breathe in the morning’s balm, 
The lily-isles seemed dancing in the seas, 
Through forest-tops a joyous rumour stirred, 
From land to land, and back from land to land— 
The leaves in the world’s trees were all one soul. 
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Out of the sea the sun like song arose, 

Out of their graves the Dead! The 
thrilled. 

O’er radiant isles, sheer bills, by shining shores, 

Through all the lighted wonder of the world 

Like happy dreamers filed the risen hosts, 


green earth 


Lo! in the risen sun we saw Thy face. 

Lord, Thou hast many symbols, many signs, 
And this was Thee that morn of Time a-flower, 
Glowing with gladness for our labours done, 
The travail and the tears no more to be. 


And hush’d we waited Thy revealing word : 

Of Thine Own Home, the radiant core of Heaven, 
Beyond the thought of brain and ghost of death, 
Wherein, to God-like labours of the soul, 

Our immaterial frames would follow Thee. 


Would our old system, would the sun that framed 
Thy face, a moment more to incense turn 

And trail with us and Thee to trancéd stars, 

The jewels of Thy Father’s dateless crown ? 


We waited, rapture waited, for Thy voice. 

We waited on the hills of the lulled world. 

And none remember’d, Lord, the ancient dream 

Of sheep and goats on Thy right hand and left, 

The thunder and the sentence and the pit. 

All men had paid the fated debt of life. 

The last had shone in being’s perfect rose 

After the million ages of the Quest. 

A little while had those been dead and laid 

In earth’s last tombs or under quiet leaves, 

And Nature, the kind Mother, had made sweet 

The intermediate dreaming of the grave, 

And consecrated all for the great Life 

When Thou would’st come, and all Thy Dead should 
rise— 

We waited on the hills of the lulled world. 


DesmMonD O'DONOVAN. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


WILD WINGS. 


OME years ago the distinguished naturalist and 
paleontologist, Mr. Richard Lydekker, went 
out to Buenos Ayres to look over and arrange the 
collection of tertiary fossils in the famous La Plata 
Museum. He had read my Naturalist in La Plata 
with industrious zeal, quoting from it in rather a 
wholesale way when composing his Royal Natural 
History. He had also read Darwin and other naturalists 
who have described that region, and had a hundred 
things to see besides the tossils. One thing he desired to 
see was the crested screamer—that great spur-winged, 
loud-voiced bird which has puzzled zoologists to 
classify, some thinking it ralline others anserine in its 
affinities, while Huxley considered it was related to 
the archeopteryx. Having established himself on the 
back of a horse, Mr. Lydekker set out in quest of this 
singular fowl, and eventually in some wild and lonely 
spot succeeded in catching sight of a bird or two. 
But this did not satisfy him; he wanted to see the 
great birds as I had seen them, when | rode among 
them across a vast marshy plain and saw them in pairs 
and parties, and bunches of a score or two to a 
hundred, like a widely scattered flock of grazing sheep 
spread out on every side, and extending away to the 
horizon. And he wanted to hear them as I had heard 
them, ‘‘ counting the hours,” as the gauchos say, when 
at intervals during the night they all burst out singing 
like one bird, and the powerful ringing voices of the 
innumerable multitude produce an effect as of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of great chiming bells, 
and the listener is shaken by the tempest of sound 
and the earth appears to tremble beneath him. 

All this, our naturalist was informed by persons 
on the spot, was pure romance; no such vast congre- 
gations of crested screamers were ever seen, and no 
such great concerts heard ; the bird was quite rare on 
the pampas. This put him in a rage, and he formed 


- a determination to have it out with me on his return to 


England ; the castigation was to be made in public and 
the La Plata book to be for ever discredited. Fortu- 
nately, before returning he made further inquiries and 
found out that I had told the simple truth, that the 
screamer, though so big a species, had been exceed- 
ingly abundant and sometimes in dry summers formed 
the stupendous gatherings I described, and that in 
about twenty years it had been practically extirpated on 
the pampas. 

Alas! the crested screamer is but one of many 
noble species which have met with the same fate in 
Southern Argentina. The rhea, great blue heron, 
flamingo, and wood ibis—birds little inferior to men in 
height ; and after these one recalls roseate spoonbill, 
the great blue and the black-faced ibises; the stork, 
upland geese, and white and black-necked swans. 
Then follow others of lesser size—the snowy egrets and 
other herons and bitterns, glossy ibis, the rails and 
courlans, big and little, the beautiful golden-winged 
jacana, curlews and godwits, and waders and ducks 
too numerous to mention. They were in myriads on 
the rivers and marshes, and were seen in clouds in the 
air, like starlings in England when they congregate at 


their roosting-places. They are gone now, or are 
rapidly going. Their destruction was proceeding when 
I left, hating the land of my birth and the Italian 
immigration that was blighting it, wishing only that I 
could escape from all recollection of it for ever. 

How amazing it seems that the chief destroyers 
should be the South Europeans, the Latins, who are 
supposed to be lovers of the beautiful and who are 
undoubtedly the most religious of all people! They 
have no symbol for the heavenly beings they worship 
buta bird. Their religious canvases, illuminations, and 
temples, inside and out, are covered with representa- 
tions of ibises, cranes, pigeons, gulls, modified so as to 
resemble human figures, and these stand for angels and 
saints and the third person of the Trinity. Yet all 
these people, from popes, cardinals, princes, and nobles 
down to the meanest peasant on the land, are eager to 
slay and devour every winged creature, from noble 
crane and bustard even to the swallow that builds in 
God’s house and the minute cutty wren and fairy-like 
firecrest — the originals of those sacred emblematic 
figures before which they bow in adoration ! 

But it is not the Latins only that are concerned in 
this dreadful business, our race too—a nobler race as 
we try tothink—at home, in North America, Africa, 
andAustralasia, have been only too diligently occupied 
in exterminating. But we can say this much—we are 
not a// brutish and ever ready to stamp out all beauty 
from the earth so long as the killing and stamping out 
processes minister to our pleasure or profit. On the 
contrary, we can affirm that a majority of the inhabi- 
tants of this country are desirous of preserving its 
beautiful wild bird life. Those who are on the other 
side may be classified as the barbarians of means who 
are devoted mainly to sport, and would cheerfully see 
the destruction of most of our birds above the 
size of a thrush for the sake of that disastrous 
exotic, the semi-domestic pheasant of the preserves; 
secondly, the private collector, that ‘‘curse of 
rural England”; and last but not least, the 
regiment of horrible women who persist in decorating 
their heads with aigrettes and carcases of slaughtered 
birds. In the thirty-seven years that have passed since 
a first attempt was made to give some protection to 
our wild birds much has been done in England ; and 
happily in other lands and continents occupied by men 
of British race our example is being followed. Would 
that the Americans had begun to follow it three 
decades sooner, since owing to their tardiness they 
have many and great losses to lament. It is not 
strange that the crested screamer, with many other 
noble species, has quickly been done to death in a 
country overrun by Italians, when it is remembered 
that in the United States of America the passenger 
pigeon, the most abundant species in all that continent, 
has been extirpated in very recent times without an 
effort having been made to save it. Now that it is 
gone the accounts given by Audubon and Fenimore 
Cooper of its numbers when its migrating flocks 
darkened the sun at noon read like the veriest fables— 
inventions as wild as those of the crested screamer 
congregations in my Za Plata book, and of the migra- 
tion of fishes in the Pacific described by Herman 
Melville. 

In mentioning these vast gatherings of the vanished 
passenger pigeon I am reminded of a subject which 
was in my mind when I sat down to write this paper— 
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THE METROSTYLE, found only in 
the Pianola, is an aid to true musical 
interpretation because it indicates rhythm. 

Metrostyled music-rolls are a fuller 
record of the world’s masterpieces than any 
written or printed music score. With the 
Metrostyle Piano'a it is possible for any 
person quite without musical skill or educa- 
tion to play a Beethoven symphony not 
only correctly but with a degree of ex- 
pression that would need years of practice 
were it rendered by manual playing. 

Music is founded on three elements : 
harmony, melody, and rhythm. The har- 
mony and melody of a composition are 
indelibly written in the composer's score, 
or, in the case of the Pianola, cut in the 
perforations of the music-roll. But tempo 
has never been fully indizated in written 
music, because no system of recording its 
infinite lights, shades, and feeling has ever 
been devised. The composer writes mere 
marginal hints, and true tempo is left to each 
player’s own conception. A pianist’s style 
is largely his tempo, and in it he expresses 
his individuality. 

The original Pianola left tempo to the 
player’s judgment, as only the hints and 
suggestions familiar in printed music were 
embodied on the Pianola rolls. This tech- 
nical notation in a strange language soon 
proved vague to many Pianola players who 
were unacquainted with written music, so a 
better method was sought. Search for the 
latter resulted in the perfection of the Metro- 
style, a lever and guide by which the 
Pianola player follows on the music-roll 
itself—a red line indicating the authoritative 
tempo. Not only was the problem solved 
for the Pianola, but a way had also been 
found of recording tempo for all music as it 
had never been recorded before. For this 
reason the perforated Metrostyle roll of a 
great composition is a better record than 
the composer's own score. 

Rhythm is the very soul of modern music. 
All the mechanical developments of the 
modern piano have tended towards freer 
rhythmic expression. 

Mozart wrote for the piano when it had no 
pedals or sustaining tone, and filled the 








pauses in his music with trills and ornaments. 
Brahms, on the other hand, who wrote more 
modern works, developed rhythm enor- 
mously. Rhythm is the soul of Chopin, as of 
all the modern composers. 

It is said that a pupil of Liszt one day 
played two runs, ending with two staccato 
chords, striking the latter immediately after. 
““No, no,” said the master; “‘after you play 
the run you must wait a moment before you 
strike the chords, as if in admiration of your 
own performance ; you must pause, as if to 
say, ‘ How nicely I did that!’” 

It is of such trifles and subtleties as this 
that musical expression is made up, and 
nine-tenths of them are grounded on rhythm. 
The first clue to expression in an unfamiliar 
composition is tempo, and tempo is the detail 
of greatest interest after the work has been 
mastered—the one moot point among various 
interpreters. Harmony and melody are 
fixed; but tempo is capable of endless 
variations, new readings, adaptations to the 
player’s mood and feeling. The Metrostyle, 
therefore, is not merely an arbitrary help of 
the beginner on the Pianola, but a means by 
which the interest of all music is made inex- 
haustible to the cultured student. Not a 
single hour of the many weary weeks of 
practice devoted to learning the piano in the 
old way was ever given to acquiring 
expression, but simply served as_ the 
foundation upon which real expression 
was based. 

The possessor of a Metrostyle Pianola 
starts at once with a precise, complete, 
masterful finger technique, and from the 
moment a new composition is taken up all 
his attention may be given to expression. 

The music-lover who has possessed a 
Metrostyle Pianola for years will still be an 
eager student, analysing great compositions 
by the Metrostyle’s aid, comparing various 
interpretations, making his own Metrostyle 
notes after hearing famous Virtuosi and con- 
stantly widening his conception of how 
recognised masterpieces should be _ inter- 
preted. 

The Metrostyle Pianola may be seen by 
anyone who calls at Aolian Hall. If you 
cannot call please write for catalogue A.B. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, é # EI 
AEOLIAN HALL, 135-6-7, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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one suggested by our two most recently published 
works on wild bird life, one by an English the other 
by an American ornithologist.* 

That subject was the peculiar delight produc2d in 
us by the sight and sound of birds, especially those of 
large size, in flocks and multitudes. The bird itself is 
a thing of beauty, supreme in this respect among living 
forms, therefore, as we have seen, the symbol in art of 
all that is highest in the spiritual world. Nevertheless 
we find that the pleasure of seeing a single bird is as 
nothing compared to that of seeing a numerous com- 
pany of birds. Take this case of the wild grey goose 
—a large, handsome bird, a joy to look at whether 
flying or standing motionless and statuesque with head 
raised, on the wide level flats and marshes. But the 
pleasure is infinitely greater when I see a flock of 
half a thousand, as I do here where I am 
writing this on the East Coast. They come 
over me, seen first very far off as a_ black 
line, wavering, breaking, and re-forming, increasing 
like a coming cloud and changing its form, till it 
resolves itself into the host of great broad-winged 
birds, now black against the pale immense sky, now 
flashing white in the sun. I hear them, too, even 
before they become visible, a distant faint clangour 
which grows and changes as it comes and is a beauti- 
ful noise of many shrill and deep sounds, as of wind 
and stringed instruments, producing an orchestral 
effect, as of an orchestra in the clouds. 

What is the secret of the delight which possesses 
me at such a spectacle, which seems at the moment to 
surpass all other delights, giving me a joy that will 
last for days? It is not merely that the pleasure 
in the single bird is intensified, or doubled or increased 
a hundred-fold. It is not the same old feeling in a 
greater degree; there is a new element in it which 
makes it different in character. The sight dwells with 
pleasure on a pleasant landscape; but if we then 
ascend a hill and look upon the scene from that higher 
standpoint a quite different feeling is experienced; the 
wider horizon is a revelation of vastness, of a great- 
ness which is practically new, since the mind had 
previously become attuned to earth as viewed from the 
lower level. Now we get the element of sublimity. So, 
in the case of the large bird seen in flocks and vast 
numbers—seen and heard; it is a sudden revelation of 
wild life in its nobler aspect—of its glorious freedom 
and power and majesty. 

We get this emotion in various degrees at the 
various breeding-stations of our larger birds, notably 
on the Yorkshire and Northumberland coasts, the Bass 
Rock, the Orkneys and Shetlands, and ‘‘ utmost Kilda’s 
lonely isle.”” Those who have experienced it value it 
above all the delights this spectacular world can afford 
them, and their keenest desire is for its repetition. It 
is to taste this feeling that thousands of persons, some 
with the pretext of bird-study or photography, annually 
visit these teeming stations within the kingdom, whilst 
others who are able to go further afield seek out the 
great bird haunts in other countries. They go like 


*TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN NORTHERN Evrore: Norway, 


1871; Archangel, 1872; Petchora, 1875 
Brown, F.R.S.E., etc 2 vols. 
win. Three guineas net. 1905. 


WiL_p WincGs: Adventures of a Camera Hunter among the 
larger Wild Birds of North America on Sea and Land. By 
Herbert Keightley Job. With 160 illustrations after photo- 
graphs. London: Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 1905. 


By J. A. Harvie- 
London: T. Fisher Un- 


Mr. Harvie-Brown and Seebohm and many others to 
remote Petchora, or, like Mr. Keightley Job, to the 
deadliest cypress swamps and wildernesses of Florida. 

But the feeling is incommunicable, and is a trea- 
sured memory and secret, a joy for ever in the heart. 
Those who do not know it—who have had no opportu- 
nity of finding out for themselves—cannot imagine it. 
To these it may seem strange that any man should 
turn his back on the comforts of civilised life to spend 
long laborious days in dreary desert regions, scorched 
by tropical suns, devoured by mosquitoes, wading in 
pestilential swamps ; not for sport, the fascination of 
which is universally known, but just for the sake of 
seeing a populous rookery or congregation of big birds 
in their breeding haunts. Those who do know will 
bear these discomforts, and even greater ones, for the 
sake of that glorious gladness which the sight will 
produce in them. This rather than the notes and 
bundle of photographs which they bring back is what 
they have gone out to seek, and I daresay there are 
many who will think that Captain Scott, lately returned 
from the Antarctic, was well rewarded for his long 
sojourn in those thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice by 
the sight of the great penguins in their breeding place. 

W. H. Hupson. 





THE STRANGE SISTERS. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER SISTERS. By Clement K. Shorter. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER has written, not for the first time, 
an excellent life of the Brontés. That is, he has written 
as good a life as it is reasonable to expect anyone to 
write. It is not his fault that the life of the Brontés can 
never really be told. For it is the paradox of all human 
beings, and especially (as in this case) of very human 
human beings, that the part of them which is most actual 
to themselves, which is most lucid to themselves, is exactly 
the part that is most dark and most unreal to other people. 
The grandeur of the Brontés was that they began with 
reality. If ever words come to be used in their proper 
senses they will be called the great realists. Unfortu- 
nately, when most modern people talk of realities they 
always mean something like mud, or economics, or the 
divorce court. But mud and economics and the divorce 
court are things very remote or accidental; things which 
many people never meet, and even never hear of. At the 
very best when they speak of realities they mean the 
body; but the body is only realistic in quite a secondary 
sense. ‘The only absolutely realistic thing is the soul; it 
is the only thing that we have all of us to admit and grow 
familiar with and handle daily. And the force and fire of 
a writer like Charlotte Bronté lie in the fact that she is 
realistic about spiritual realities. She knows nothing 
about the world, nothing about the body, but she tells the 
truth akout her soul. She is not a good ju ge of life, per- 
haps; she is not a good judge, but she is a good witness. 
Thus, even when she errs as in her preposterous male 
characters, she is telling the truth. She is lying about 
men, but she is telling the truth about women. 

For my part, I think that Mr. Clement Shorter in 
his general geniality lets off much too lightly the 
characteristic male heroes of Charlotte Bronté; such 
monsters, for instance, as Louis Moore. “ Mrs. Humphry 
Ward,” says Mr. Shorter, “has demurred to Moore as a 
poor effort of creation,’ and quotes Miss Bronté’s own 
confession: “ When I write about women I am sure ol 
my ground—in the other case I am not so sure.” Mr. 
Swinburne is equally contemptuous. Nevertheless, the 
book only attains to real distinction when Louis Moore 
appears on the scene. And, again, he says later, “It 
is well to get away from the somewhat cheap satire on 
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the curates, from the tiresome and insipid Caroline, to 
the various episodes of Shirley's quaint courtship—the 
interesting facing of the problem of a man’s attitude to 
the woman he loves when she has means and he has 
none.” No doubt there is a problem of a man’s attitude 
in such a case. In fact, the only thing one can say cer- 
tainly about it is that it will be a man’s attitude. And 
this is exactly what one cannot say about the attitude of 
Louis Moore. It is not a man’s attitude; it is full of the 
worst kind of feminity—the thing which the moderns, I 
believe, call “strength,” but which human wisdom will 
eventually Call “ violence,” that is, strength not in repose. 
A man in love can say almost anything. One of the very 
few things that he cannot say is the sort of thing that 
Louis Moore says, “ You are younger, frailer, feebler, more 
ignorant than I. I am a strong man,” etc. A man 
desperately in love may claim mere logical superiority. 
He may claim physical superiority, and claim it with a 
poker. But he does not in that colossal way claim moral 
and essential superiority. A man may rebel against the 
woman he has fallen in love with ; ke may torture her; he 
may murder her; but he never condescends to her with 
that complete condescension. Of course, there are sports 
of nature and sports of sex. A very feminine man might 
be as stern and self-satisfied as Louis Moore. But Louls 
Moore is meant to be a very masculine man. The tivth 
is that every honest critic of Charlotte Bronté ought to 
admit that she did not understand even the beginni ig and 
basis of a man. One of the honest critics of Charlotte 
Bronté was Charlotte Bronté, and she knew it perfectly well. 
The quotation which Mr. Clement Shorter gives us proves 
this to her infinite credit; it proves that she was a great 
critic as well as a great novelist. Her writing about nen 
is vitiated throughout with the great fundamental error 
which belongs, I fancy, to almost all the masculine por- 
traits by feminine portrait-painters. It is vitiated by the 
habit of thinking in terms of strength and weakness— 
ideas that do not occur to an ordinary man twice in a 
year. This notion of men as symbols of strength or of 
weakness is not confined in any way to Charlotte Bronté, 
although her prostrations before the strong man, being the 
most genuine, are the most impressive. The same error 
can be seen in women novelists who consider themselves 
altogether above prostrations and even above passions; in 
such novelists, for instance, as George Eliot. A man 
would have found Tom Tulliver an unpleasant fellow, and 
Tito also an unpleasant fellow. But to George Eliot 
pleasantness and unpleasantness are im such cases quite 
secondary. Nay, to George Eliot morality and im- 
morality, honour and dishonour, are in such cases essen- 
tially secondary. The thought with which she is primarily 
and fundamentally possessed throughout is the thought 
that Tom Tulliver is strong and the thought that Tito is 
weak No man whc knew either of them at the club 
would ever have thought about the matter. For some 
curious reason which I cannot profess to explain the only 
woman writer who writes about men, more or less as men 
really think about men, is the most restricted and feminine 
writer of all—Jane Austen. Jane Austen’s heroes are 
men as seen by women, but they are not men turned into 
women ; there is very little about them, but what there is 
is masculine. It is evident, for instance, that if Charlotte 
Bronté or George Eliot has been led to describe the charac- 
ters of Darcy and Bingley in Pride and Prejudice, they 
would immediately have settled as a central fact upon the 
idea that Darcy was a strong man and Bingley a weak man. 
It never crossed the mind of Jane Austen, and it would 
never have crossed the mind of Darcy or the mind of 
Bingley. 

Mr. Clement Shorter’s researches into matters of fact 
are in many cases original and in all cases solid. There 
are some who tend to dismiss such narrow investigations 
as trifling; but their own view is surely narrower than the 
narrowest investigation. There is no fact that may not be 
a matter of interest, and one or two of Mr. Shorter’s are 
s) decisively matters of interest as to create a kind of 


answer to this criticism. For instance, the life of Branwell, 
the wretched brother of the Brontés, would at first sight 
seem to be as poor a puddle as any fool could fish in. 
Yet it is the fact that the very brevity, the very dark- 
ness and degradation of Branwell Bronté’s life, offered to 
lovers of the mysterious an opportunity for saying that 
from him had come the real fire for the volcano of 
Wuthering Heights. It is surely worth the while of an 
investigator to find out the facts even about that smoky 
and sordid human episode, if by so doing he can keep 
the smoke from defiling the figure of Emily Bronté, the 
figure which in her sister’s works and her own stands up 
with something of the splendour of Joan of Arc. It 
would be hard to find a stronger case in defence of 
detail. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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THe Lire or LorpD GRANVILLE. 


1815-1891. By Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice. 


London: Longmans. 2 vols., 303. net. 

Or the last period of Lord Granville’s life there is 
not much in these volumes that is new to us. That he 
was a confirmed Home Ruler cannot be doubted. He 
had objected to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for a national 
council for Ireland on the ground that it did not go far 
enough, that it would not satisfy the Irish demand. Any 
plan for dealing with the Irish question, he said later, 
must be sufficiently comprehensive to commend itself to 
the great majority oi the Irish people. He. perhaps 
agreed with his biographer that Mr. Gladstone’s attempt 
to deal with the question was premature and that it was 
an error of policy to break up the Liberal Party for it. 
But he loyally supported the proposal, and would not 
desert his chief in the hour of reverse. He approved the 
original scheme. “I do not,” he said, “support the plan 
merely as a sad necessity, for I believe it is good in itself. 
We have been governing Ireland for hundreds of years 
with the result we have seen.” The bribe to him was the 
exclusion of the Irish members—“ the dry rot of the House 
of Commons.” 

These last years of his life must have been full of 
trouble to Lord Granville. There was first the intimation 
to him on the formation of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Cabinet, 1896, that he would not again be Foreign 
Secretary. I have reason to know that this was blurted 
out to him prematurely by some unauthorised person. Mr. 
Gladstone, on hearing that his valued colleague felt 
aggrieved that no communication had been made direct 
to him, was very unhappy and sent word at once to Lord 
Granville, asking him to take the position of Premier and 
saying that he nimself would be ready to aet as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of 
Commons. This was obviously impossible. After a cor- 
respondence given by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
which does Lord Granville great credit, he accepted the 
Colonial Office not without great hesitation, fearing that 
the change might affect his influence in the Lords. I 
know that few matters exercised Mr. Gladstone’s mind at 
the time so much as the fear that the change might be 
considered as a slight by his oldest and truest supporter. 

What, again, must have been Lord Granville’s feel- 
ings on finding his supporters in the House of Lords re- 
duced to the miserable remnant who were favourable to 
Home Rule. From 1855, when he first assumed the posi- 
tion of leader, to 1868 the two parties were not very un- 
equally divided. The Tories had a nominal majority, but 
their leaders could not rely upon it and seldom cared to 
test it against a Liberal Government. In 1868 the dry 
rot began. Between that year and 1874 the Liberal Whip 
lost fifty of the Peers who had been on his list; and the 
majority of Tories was said to be over seventy. In 1880 
the movement to the Tory benches became more pro- 
nounced. Lord Lansdowne was the first Minister to 
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secede on the Compensation for Disturbance Bill. 
He was followed the next year by the Duke of 
Argyll on the Irish Land Act. About the same time 
the Duke of Bedford tendered his wife’s resignation 
as Mistress of the Robes and Lord Fitzwilliam went over. 
Other well-known Whigs followed these examples. ‘Through- 
out the period of 1880 to 1885 the Government was 
always at the mercy of the Tories. By dexterous manage- 
ment, and by the unwillingness of the Tories to come to 
close quarters, Lord Granville held his own in many a 
severe encounter. But in 1886 came the further split, and 
Lord Hartington, soon to become Duke of Devonshire, 
earned with him a host of others. ‘There remained not 
more than forty Peers who could be relied on to support 
the Liberal Government. What a humiliation it must 
have been to Lord Granville to face the enemy with such 
attenuated forces, even though among them as leaders 
were Kimberley, Ripon, and Spencer, who with himself 
maintained the best traditions of the old Whig Party, and 
who had the accumulated experience of long lives of office. 

Added to these troubles were his pecuniary difficul 
ties, of which nothing is said in these volumes, but which 
cannot be wholly ignored. Between 1872 and 1876 Lord 
Granville’s private income, derived mainly from iron works 
and collieries in Staffordshire, was very great, but later, 
owing to the great fall of prices, the profits fell to zero 
and his financial troubles were serious. But his courage 
and cheerfulness never failed him through all his diffi- 
culties and labours. He was a born fighter—an optimist 
by nature. 

These volumes are brimful of letters of great poli- 
tical and other interest. Those of Granville himself are 
models of tact and dexterity. No one ever surpassed him 
in conveying a rebuke or a protest in language which 
could not offend. His letter to Mr. Gladstone suggesting 
greater reticence in dealing with foreign affairs in his 
platform speeches, already quoted in many reviews; his 
letter to Sir Henry Layard advising greater moderation in 
his speeches ; his letter to Sir Alexander Cockburn, who 
by his intemperate language at the Geneva Arbitration of 
the Alabama claims, seemed to be bent on preventing 
his colleagues from arriving at a decision; that to the 
Duke of Argyll protesting against his violent attacks on his 
former colleagues are models of censure implied rather 
than conveyed in the most courteous words. I wish | 
could quote all of them. To the Duke he wrote: 

“My attachment to you, greater than I feel for almost 
any other public man now living, is based on the charm of 
your perfectly uncommonplace character and on my admi- 
ration for your extraordinary abilities. 

‘But human nature is human nature, and it is some 
relief to find a flaw somewhere. 

“The phrases you use, intended to prove that you are 
never unnecessarily violent, seem to show that so great a 
master of language does not always understand the value 
of words. ; Would not your arguments be just as 
strong if they had not the appearance of being caused by 
a personal animosity against Gladstone, which I am con 
vinced you do not feel ?”—Vol. II., 497. 

There is an inimitable description of John Bright's 
first introduction to Court life at Osborne on being ap 
pointed a Minister in 1868. It is too long to quote, but 
it ends: 

“We then retired to the Household at tea, and Bright 
was by no means dashed, when Alfred Paget addressed 
the company as if speaking through a trumpet: ‘ Well 1 
never expected to see John Bright here winning his money 
at Blind Hookey.’”—Vol. 1., p. 5§39- 

There are also many piquant references to the chief 
actors in the political drama. It seems that when the 
memoirs of all these men are published we shall know 
what each one thought of all his colleagues. The follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Gladstone to Lord Granville gives the 
opinion of the former of Mr. W. E. Forster: 

“T look upon you (Lord G.) as a Liberal all round if 
ever there was one. Forster's talents are great, some of 
his gifts are remarkable, and his integrity and sincerity 
beyond praise, but he is in my opinion Liberal (in the 
sense of forty years back) only about half the circum- 
ference. In economy, peace and war, national vanity, terri- 
torial aggrandisement, he partakes the follies of our 


countrymen. . . . In popular franchise I heartily agree 

with him, and in dislike of monopoly and narrow privil 

I know not whether in much else.”—December 21, 1875. 

Lord Hartington (Duke of Devonshire) looms largely 
in these volumes. Referring to his habit of “rumbling 
and grumbling,” Lord Granville says of him in one of 
his letters, “it is wise to recollect the enormous dis 
tance for which there is a margin in Lord Hartingt: 


mis 
growl.” Lord Hartington, on his part, writes of M 
. ! 


f ' 
’ 
t 1 HELD iit 


Gladstone: “ It is useless to expect him to be intel 

Did any leader ever treat a party in such a way 
as he has done?” He frequently says that he could not 
get on with Mr. Gladstone in conversation. It would be 
interesting to have Mr. Gladstone's opinion of the Duke 
He refers on one occasion to the Duke having made only 
two good speeches during the Government of 1880-5. 
One of these was doubtless on the withdrawal from Can 


dahar. ‘The other was in defence of his action on the 
soudan question. | recollect well sitting beside him on 
the ‘Treasury Bench when he was making this speech. H 
was unusually (for him) animated and effective 1 ven 
tured to compliment him upon it when he sat down. “1 
hope it persuaded others, it did not persuade me,” was 
his cynical reply. 

Except in the short sentence already quoted that 


] 
Lord Granville was a good all-round Liberal, if ever there 
was one, I do not find in these volumes or in Mr. John 


tl 


Morley’s work any opinion of Mr. Gladstone of his life 
long friend and supporter; but a friend (not Mr. Morley) 
who saw much of Mr. Gladstone in the last year of | 
life, when he spoke freely of the many colleagues of his 
long official experience, tells me that it always gave 


pleasure to speak of Lord Granville. It was with happy 
and grateful affection that he clothed his praises. He 
spoke of him not as a follower but as an ally: “ Neve 
man had a truer friend. No more loyal colleague evet 
lived. Loyal not to me alone, but to everyone who 
served with him.” He would dwell upon Lord Granville’ 
stainlessness, single-mindedness, and straightness, his 
strong convictions as a Liberal, and his high tone as an 
English gentleman. Lord Edmond’s book bears out al 
this praise in every page. It is impossibk detect a 


flaw in his loyalty, courage, and consistency. 

Personally, | was never intimate with Lord Granvill 
as one is intimate with men of one’s own vears. 
He was more intimate with my father, for whom he 
had very great regard; but I received many kind 
nesses from him, official and social, of which I have 
grateful recollection. He dined with me on two notable 
occasions at my father’s house. ‘The first was in 1870. 
when I asked Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Lord and 
Lady Salisburv, and others to meet Monsieur de 
Lesseps. This eminent man had come to London 
in the hopes of raising money for the Suez Canal 
Company, which was then in financial difficult 
Mr. Gladstone referred him to the Board of Trade, ove: 
which I practically presided during the long illness of 
Mr. Bright. I found that Monsieur de Lesseps was no! 
unwilling to entertain a pr ject for placing the canal under 
an international commission similar to that which so su 
cessfully provides for the navigation of the mouth of th 
Danube, provided that he himself was the head of a. | 
communicated this to Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone. 
‘The former was very distinctly favourable to it. Mr. Glad 
stone later informed me that, having regard to the man 
difficult matters engrossing the Cabinet, it was impossib! 
to embark at that time on so great a matter as that st 
gested. Nothing therefore came of the proposal. I refer 
to this as I have seen no mention of it in either Mr. Glad 
stone’s or Lord Granville’s life. Whether the matter was 
ever discussed in the Cabinet I do not know. 

On the other occasion, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, and 
General Schenk, the American Minister, were among the 
cuests. During the dinner a Foreign Office messenger 
brought an official box containing a document which Lord 
Granville and General Schenk signed at a writing-table. 
Later in the evening Lord Granville said that the pen used 
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on the occasion ought to be kept, as it would have his- 
torical value. It had signed the treaty of arbitration of 
the Alabama claims between the United States and 
England. Alas! there were three pens on the writing- 
table, and no one could determine which of them was 
the historical one. 

Let me, in conclusion, quote a sentence from a letter 
of Lord Granville’s mother, a woman of the highest intel- 
ligence and character. Writing to her son in answer to 
a letter informing her that he had received the honour of 
the Garter, she said: 

“Darling of my heart,—I shall keep it where I do that 

of which I never talk and that you can hardly know— 
my excessive love for you. You can steer through 


all political shallows and depths. The riband, ‘yes.’ Give 
me what the riband binds.” 


A fitting tribute to her eminent and lovable son. 
G. SHaw-LeFevre. 





A DEFENCE OF IMPERIALISM. 


THE FRIENDS OF ENGLAND. By the Hon. George Peel. 


Lon- 
don: Murray. 1905. 


Mr. PEEL’s new volume is a continuation of his work The 
Enemies of England, which appeared in 1902. The argu- 
ment of that book was that one Power after another had 
aspired to secure dominion over the continent, and that 
as the success of any of them would have involved our 
downfall, we had resisted the project of each in turn and 
resisted with success. The present work is an inquiry on 
similar lines into English policy in the world outside 
Europe ; and the result of the investigation is to establish 
the fact that, having adjusted the balance of Europe, we 
must now adjust the balance of mankind or perish, and in 
preserving our own existence must defend the liberty not 
of a continent but of a world. With the opening up of 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, the European 
Powers have extended their struggles to a new arena, and 
English statesmen have perceived that these Powers might 
obtain such immense resources in the new world as to 
threaten our security in the old. “In face of this danger 
we have been obliged to adopt a forward and constructive 
policy in the outer world. In plain terms, in order to 
prevent its absorption by our European opponents we 
have established the British Empire, which may be de- 
fined as an organisation raised by us against the forward 
march of our European rivals.” 

Mr. Peel confesses at the outset that his view of the 
cause and character of the Empire is opposed to that of 
high authorities, such as the late Professor Seeley, and 
also to the opinion generally entertained among less in- 
structed people. But he is by no means dismaved bv the 
weight of testimony acainst him, and defends his bold 
thesis with striking abilitv. The present essay is superior 
to its predecessor in width of learning and in skill of pre- 
sentation. It is, however, in no degree more convincing. 
less audacious, or less one-sided. Mr. Peel has done well 
to concentrate attention on one of the factors that have 
gone to the making of the British Empire; but he goes 
far astray in making this factor the sole one, in explaining 
a complex growth by the operation of a single force. The 
historian distrusts simple and novel solutions of great 
movements and processes, and it is unlikely that Mr. 
Peel’s latest work will convince the world that the British 
Empire has been built up solely in obedience to the in- 
stinct of self-defence. If it were true it would be the first 
time in recorded history that a great empire had thus 
arisen. It will be best, however, to summarise the histori- 
cal argument on which the thesis is based. 

The early pages of the volume explain that England 
at first took little interest in the discovery of the outer 
world in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, that none of 
the great explorers were Englishmen, and that we only 
began to take advantage of the opportunities of Empire 
when our European rivals were already far advanced in 





the race. It was not till the appearance of Raleigh, the 
true prophet of Greater Britain, that Englishmen learned 
that they must acquire an empire or perish, or, to be more 
precise, that they must seize North America before it was 
conquered by Spain. But the statesmen of Elizabeth 
did not feel themselves strong enough to do more than 
stand on the defensive against Spain, and could not be 
persuaded to back up colonial enterprise with sufficient 
energy to secure success. Raleigh’s great idea, however, 
did not perish with him, and it was carried out within a 
few years of his death. “It was a necessary resolution ; 
for our nation had come to know that Spain had inherited 
in her blood something of the old imperial Roman spirit, 
or something of the world-wide Papal ambition. There 
fore it was meet and right that England should bar the 
winding current of her ominous encroachment, in the name 
of her own safety and in the name of the safety cf Europe 
and the world.” What had been attempted tentatively 
and spasmodically, and therefore unsuccessfully, in the 
reign of Elizabeth was taken up systematically in the 
seventeenth century, and a foothold was established on 
the shores and among the outlying islands of the North 
American continent. Thus, in the two centuries that fol- 
lowed the revelation of the new world, England had taken 
the first step towards an oversea empire under the 
necessity of resistance to the power of Spain. 

The second period in the history of our imperial ex- 
pansion is that of the struggle with France. As Spain fell 
into decay a more formidable rival arose in the France of 
Louis XIV. The crisis of the struggle in Europe ended with 
the peace of Utrecht; but the conflict was continued with 
short intervals for another century, during which Canada 
and India fell to the victor. Professor Seeley’s oft-repeated 
contention that tne history of the eighteenth century was 
a duel between England and France for the possession of 
the New World is dismissed as unjust, and the contrary 
thesis is maintained, that England’s wars were in every 
case wars of self-defence against the aggression and the 
encroachments of our ambitious neighbour. A temporary 
prostration of our enemy after the Seven Years’ War and 
the removal of the French danger in Canada led to the 
revolt of the American Colonies; but the world-wide 
struggle against the French Revolution and Napoleon 
quickly followed, and at the end of the Great War we 
found ourselves with South Africa, Ceylon. and various 
other territorial items, great and small, in our possession. 
If Mr. Peel’s theory is correct, empires appear to grow 
faster by resisting the ambitions of other Powers than by 
aggression on their own account. 

The period which has elapsed since the battle of 
Waterloo falls into two clearly marked parts. The first is 
the age of Cobden, the second the age of Imperialism. 
The former, extending from 1815 to 1870, has for its chief 
characteristic the weakness of tie European Powers. As 
empire is the result of attack, or, at any rate, of danger, 
so the lessening of pressure invariably leads to the loosen- 
ing of imperial ties. Accordingly, it is in this period that 
not only Cobden, but leading men of both the great 
parties in the States, spoke of the approaching separation 
of our colonies with fear or hope. What has hitherto 
been regarded as a movement of opinion is shown by Mr. 
Peel to be the product of world politics. In like manner, 
it was the growth of danger within and outside Europe 
in the last thirty years of the nineteenth century that led 
to Imperialism. During the half-century following the 
downfall of Napoleon the only quarter from which danger 
threatened had been Russia; but after the Franco-German 
war the whole of Europe was turned into an armed camp. 
Navies arose to dispute with us the highway of the seas, 
and, above all, the Great Powers began to seize territory 
in Africa, and to extend or inaugurate their empire in 
Asia. The instinct of self-defence once again reasserted 
itself, the Colonies and the Mother Country drew closer to 
one another than ever before, and hundreds of thousands 
of square miles were brought under the dominion of the 
Enclish Crown. 

The foregoing sketch of Mr. Peel’s argument clearly 
reveals the strength and weakness of the book. The con- 
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siderations which he adduces should always be kept in 
mind in studying the growth of the Empire; but his 
theory of causation is almost ludicrously incomplete. He 
quotes Palmerston’s saying: “Man is a quarrelling and a 
fighting animal.” But the whole book is devoted to showing 
that the Englishman must be excepted from this indict- 
ment. The history of every other Empire, old and new, 
is, in a greater or less degree, the history of aggression ; 
in the case of England it is merely the outcome of self- 
defence. “We annexed native countries,” says Mr. Peel 
calmly, “in order to anticipate the encroachments of our 
European rivals.” Our battles have contributed as much 
to the welfare of the world as to the greatness of Britain. 
As Mr. Peel puts it, “ Freedom, rescued by her efforts, 
placed the orb of Empire in her hand.” There can be no 
doubt of the entire sincerity of the author's conviction ; 
but the envious foreigner, if such a being still exists, will 
probably say that the book is an excellent specimen of 
the imperturbable self-righteousness which has _ long 
characterised the British race. 

A second fault is equally glaring. Mr. Peel allows 
practically no place in the making of history to what may 
be called intellectial and moral influences. The chapter 
on the Age of Cobden is Hamlet with the Prince of Den- 
mark left out ; for Cobden is scarcely mentioned, and then 
not as a formative influence, but as the natural product 
of a time when the ties of Empire were loosely drawn. 
Mr. Peel’s Empire, the result of pressure or attack, is 
naturally in opposition to the slowly growing conception 
of, the solidarity of peoples, and an extraordinary passage 
makes it clear that he is aware of the antagonism. He 
meets the argument that the life of our Empire must be 
precarious if it is only based on combination against 
attack by declaring that “national spirit” is becoming 
even stronger, and that the rivalries of nations will con- 
tinue to provide the dangers which impel us to hold 
together. “So we may well take comfort. Humanity, 
divided by reason of its very greatness, will not soon find 
its unity once more.” It is noteworthy to find such a frank 
confession from an Imperialist that the Empire’s existence 
would be jeopardised were nations to lay aside their 
rivalries. 

The British Empire is not, as Mr. Peel asks us to 
believe, a unique phenomenon in history, nor are English 
statesmen very different from others. Attack or danger 
from rival Powers is one factor in its growth; but the 
passion of territorial aggrandisement is another, and com- 
mercial greed is a third. Individuals, too, have played 
a part, some appealing to the higher motives of men and 
others to their baser passions. Mr. Peel has written an 
able and stimulating book ; but it only tells half the story. 
The other half may be read in such works as Mr. Hobson's 
Psychology of Jingoism. 

G. P. Goocn. 





FICTION. 


By Margaret Baillie-Saunders. 
1905. Os. 


SAINTS IN SOCIETY. 
Fisher Unwin. 


London : 


Mavrice. By Joseph Keating. London: Chatto and Windus. 
1905. 6s. 


Saints in Society, the novel that has won the £100 prize 
in Mr. Fisher- Unwin’s ingenious “ First Novel Competi- 
tion,” comes before us fresh in all the blushing honours 
of happy publicity, with the portrait of the happy recipient, 
Mrs. Baillie-Saunders, adorning the paper-wrappers of the 
book. Saints in Society may be best described as the 
work of a novelist of journalistic promise. The best 
thing in it is that the authoress has caught and conveyed to 
us not a little of the rough, good-hearted Cockney feeling, 
refreshingly vulgar and real, that is as the breath of Lon- 
don’s nostrils in all that immense area that is uninvaded 
by the thin atmosphere of middle-class respectability. The 
plot has the violence and crude simplicity of a popular 
melodrama. Mark Hading, the hero, is a young Wal- 


worth printer, a clever man, who rises by force of showy 
brilliance and general unscrupulousness from being a local 
Labour leader to the editorship of the Daily Mercury, and 
thence to the position of a demagogic M.P. hand-in- 
glove with the fashionable world that pets him and pays 
court to his ability. The situation in itself is not bad- 

Mark Hading’s increasing deterioration as his position 
becomes more powerful, and his desertion of the interests 
of the working class—but it is carried out with the crude 
and staring effects of a popular poster. The character of 
Hading’s loving and faithful wife, Clo, who changes from 
a working-class girl into a woman of gracious, winning, and 
queenly bearing, would excite the rapturous enthusiasm 
of the audience of any East End music-hall, but is too 
crudely done to excite in us more tham honest wonder. 
The novel certainly has vigour, and is so unequal that in 
quoting a passage we must warn the reader that it is, per- 
haps, more representative of the author's journalistic in- 
stinct than her literary ability. Still, we must remember 


that the passage is from a novel that has won a prize of 
4100, and must value it accordingly :- 


“The country doctor - + signed a certificate for 


heart-failure, but he went away with ‘morphia’ on his 
lips. 

“That same night, in London, a miserably-paid reporter 
on one of Sir Mark’s London papers, a melancholy creature 
in a paper collar and a thin overcoat, was crawling his 
sad way home in the foggy drizzle after a long, hard even- 
ing’s work. He had fed mainly on buns and weak tea all 
day, and there was hardly so much as that at home, where 
a delicate wife awaited him. Out of the corner of his tired 
eyes he half-consciously read in passing some placard 
whereon the name of Sir Mark Hading appeared in large 
letters in connection with some huge financial venture he 
then had in hand. The ill-paid reporter gave a sigh that 
was half an oath. 

*““*Good God!’ he said, ‘what that man has and I have 
not! Why should he have all the happiness and such as 
I all the despair?’ 


“ He went home to rage against the absolute bliss of his 
master. And away in Sussex, in a house like a palace, a 
corpse lay face downwards amongst the gold plate and 
flowers and glasses, and a soul in utter remorse had come 
to its reckoning. Happily the Judge of men sees from 
heights beyond our petty notions. If God be very far 
away, He also gets the true perspective. (Page 340.) 


Mr. Joseph Keating’s Maurice is a more interesting 
piece of work than one might surmise from his somewhat 
gradiloquent Foreword, in which he discusses the func- 
tions of romance in “ bringing us nearer to that complete 
understanding of the Almighty’s design,” and in which he 
asserts that “the outward signs of Nature fail, in the same 
way, to express the sublime meaning of the Creator of 
Life.” This is a poor compliment to the powers of ex- 
pression of the Creator, though it may serve as an in- 
genious analogy to explain the failure in expression of the 
minor novelist. Mr. Keating, however, succeeds very 
well in drawing direct from humble nature whenever he 
can sever himself from rhapsodising in an idealistic strain 
on love, fate, death, time, and eternity. His portrait of 
Old Grig, the wandering Irishman who comes to the 
Welsh village, Brynonen, with the little orphan Maurice 
and settles down in a cottage on the hillside, is very 
charming, and his description of the fate that overtakes 
peaceful Brynonen when coal is suddenly discovered in 
the valley, “and the black framework of collieries rise like 
terrible scaffolds on the hills,” is terribly true. Every 
passage in this discursive novel that is obviously inspired 
by real observation of village and pit life in the Glamor- 
gan hills, is well worth reading, and every passage that 
describes the poetical emotions of Jethro and Olwen, the 
“Celtic” lovers, is overstrained, unreal, and smells of the 
lamp. We cannot decide to our own satisfaction whether 
the welling-up sentimentalism that finds expression in so 
many passages, such as that of Jethro’s death in the last 
chapter, springs from the author's innate idealism or from 
a passing penchant for fine writing. But if Mr. Keating 
would learn to rely on his observation and to distrust his 
imagination the artistic value of his work would be more 


than doubled. 
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AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 


Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


This new Volume consists of a series of bright Essays on literary 
subjects in the author’s attractive manner. Among them may be 
mentioned an appreciation of Locker Lampson, entitled ‘* A Con- 
noisseur,” in which some interesting personal details of that 
eminent Collector's life and pursuits are given. 


CONTENTS. — Bodley’s Library — Bookworms — Confirmed 
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NOTES ON 


LOMBARD STREET. 


Money market conditions are in some respects 
rather puzzling at present. Accompanying a certain 
amount of superficial ease, which has at times sent the 
price of call loans down to 2 per cent., there is a good 
deal of uncertainty, not to say uneasiness, about the 
future. Last Saturday the German Bank rate was 
raised to 54 per cent., a move which seems to have 
taken Berlin more by surprise than London. The 
Situation there is undoubtedly very strained, partly 
owing to the increased requirements of trade, but 
mainly, perhaps, to excessive speculation. Anyhow, it 
was feared that the advance would necessitate a corre- 
sponding movement here.|So far that has been avoided, 
the Bank directors on Thursday deciding to leave the 
standard rate at 4 per cent. The Bank return may be 
regarded as a fairly strong one. During the week 
4555,000 in gold was received from abroad, but the 
Scotch term requirements have drained away some 
sovereigns and the stock of bullion is only 
£380,000 higher. Thanks to a contraction in the 
note circulation the reserve has gained £656,000, and 
the ratio to liabilities is up to 40 per cent. as against 
52} per cent. last year. Owing to the release of funds 
by the Treasury the market has been able to pay off 
41,279,000 loans on ‘‘other”’ securities, at the same 
time adding over a million to ‘‘ other” deposits. It 
is officially announced that the Exchequer bonds falling 
due on December 7 will be paid off, but that might 
have been taken for granted seeing that new bonds 
specifically created to replace them were issued seven 
months ago. As it is, the bulk of the money will 
have to be borrowed over again in the form of 
Treasury bills and loans from the Bank, but at any 
rate we shall then surely have the national finances 
managed with a little more display of intelligence. 
It is doubtful whether the market will benefit by this 
operation to the extent anticipated in some quarters, 
but it may be possible to see more clearly how matters 
stand. The indefinite postponement of the Russian 
loan ought to release accumulations of capital in Paris, 
although it is quite possible the Japanese may bring 
out their conversion loan before the end of the 
month. 


TRADE AND FINANCE, 


RUSSIA AND THE STOCK MARKETS. 

In spite of the horrible condition of anarchy exist- 
ing in many parts of the Russian Empire, the Stock 
markets have striven valiantly to take a cheerful view 
of the situation. It is not very easy to find sufficient 
grounds for this optimistic attitude, but unless the 
French investor takes alarm nothing serious may 
happen. There are signs that he is becoming uneasy, 
but an interview with his bank manager in most cases 
serves to reassure him, and more than one story has 
been told of such a customer coming to sell Russian 
bonds and going away with an increased holding at his 
credit. But the French people have been through the 
same kind of experience as the Russians are suffering, 
and it is impossible that recent events should not have 
created a profound impression, which might conceivably 
take the form, at some unexpected moment, of an 
anxiety to get rid of securities issued by the discredited 
autocracy. Fortunately for the market, there is very 
little speculation open for the rise in Russian Fours and 
the ‘‘ bear” account pretty well balances it. Naturally 
the real holder is not nearly so apt to be influenced 


by passing events as the mere speculator, and 
so long as he receives his interest regularly 
he is loth to disturb his investment. But 
unless the internal situation in Russia improves 


enormously very soon it is difficult to see how financial 
troubles are to be avoided. There are still, probably, 
certain credits abroad for immediate and pressing 





requirements, but the abandoned loan of over fifty 
millions was no doubt urgently needed, and the gap 
can only be filled from the gold in the Treasury. If it is 
seriously trenched upon, however, it will be tanta- 
mount to placing the currency ona paper basis, and the 
vista of difficulties that opens up is not pleasant to con- 
template. Perhaps that is why the markets prefer to 
shut their eyes to such possibilities. 


Home Raitway IMPROVEMENT. 

By far the best section of the Stock Exchange re- 
cently has been the Home Railway market. All the 
principal securities mark substantial advances since 
the last making-up. Great Northern Deferred and 
Great Westerns have risen over four points, Brighton 
‘* A,” Midland Deferred, and North-Western three, and 
so on, This is partly the result of the excellent 
traffics recorded during the past few weeks and the 
other indications of improving trade, especially 
up in the north. The shipbuilding industry 
has never been so busy, and the iron and steel trades 
are generally in the same condition, while Lancashire 
has not much to complain of except the somewhat 
violent fluctuations in raw cotton. Moreover, the Board 
of Trade returns for October show that, at any rate 
so far as export business is concerned, we are comfort- 
ably passing all previous records. There is consequently 
a good deal of justification for the increased attention 
paid to Home Railway stocks. The increased traffics 
will also afford a good test of efficiency of economies in 
working introduced during the past few years. Upto 
the present, however, there is very little justification 
for the hope of higher dividends in the majority of 
cases and the yield on ordinary stocks is not extra- 
vagant having regard to the present value of money 
and the numerous contingencies that must be taken 
into account. Even if most companies are able to 
declare larger distributions at the end of the year, 
buyers have to consider the probability of how long 
that condition of affairs is likely to last. It is 
surely shortsighted policy to pay from 5 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. more for a stock on the 
chance of obtaining an extra } per cent. dividend for a 
couple of half years. And it must not be forgotten 
that there is a considerable risk of reaction in trade at 
the end of that period. The present spurt may last 
longer, and I sincerely hope it will, but there are ele- 
ments in the position which are far from encouraging. 
Trade cannot be really good while the nation is bear- 
ing such a heavy load of extravagant expenditure, and 
in some respects the activity now being displayed has 
an unhealthy appearance. However, we may enjoy it 
while it lasts, but it may not be prudent to count on 
its lasting very long. 


KAFFIRS AND THE GOLDFIELDS DIVIDEND. 

With careful nursing by the big houses the Kaffir 
Circus was beginning to look a little more cheerful. 
The sales from Paris had stopped and even a little 
buying was reported from that quarter, although most 
likely it originated within a mile of Throgmorton 
Street. The public here are doing nothing except 
letting go a few shares occasionally or dabbling a 
little in the Rhodesian section, which is the most 
dangerous of all. But of course it is necessary 
to keep up appearances, and the magnates have 
done their best to prevent the market from be- 
coming perfectly moribund. The Goldfields dividend, 
however, proved asad disappointment to the numerous 
professionals who follow their lead. It is only 3s. 
per share, and there is no word of the bonus distribu- 
tion of Simmer and Jacks which had been expected. 
At the present price it works out at barely 24 per cent., 
which cannot be described as a magnificent return on 
such a gambling counter. Still, perhaps, the holders 


ought to be thankful for small mercies if they are 
foolish enough to continue holding instead of selling. 
LoMBARD. 


